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FOREWORD 

THE JOHN BOHLEN LECTURESHIP 

J OHN BOHLEN, who died in Philadelphia on the 
twenty-sixth day of April, 1874, bequeathed to trustees 
a fund of one hundred thousand dollars, to be distributed 
to religious and charitable objects in accordance with the 
well-known wishes of the testator. 

By a deed of trust, executed June 2, 1875, the trustees 
under the will of Mr. Bohlen transferred and paid over to 
“The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia,” in trust, a sum 
of money for certain designated purposes, out of which 
fund the sum of ten thousand dollars was set apart for the 
endowment of The John Bohlen LecPureshif, upon the 
following terms and conditions: 

“The money shall be invested in good substantial and 
safe securities, and held in trust for a fund to be called The 
John Bohlen Lectureship, and the income shall be applied 
annually to the payment of a qualified person, whether 
clergyman or layman, for the delivery and publication of at 
least one hundred copies of two or more lecture sermons. 
These lectures shall be delivered at such time and place, 
in the city of Philadelphia, as the persons nominated to 
appoint the lecturer shall from time to time determine, 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

giving at least six months’ notice to the person appointed 
to deliver the same, when the same may conveniently be 
done, and in no case selecting the same person as lecturer a 
second time within a period of five years. The payment 
shall be made to said lecturer after the lectures have been 
printed and received by the trustees, of all the income for 
the year derived from said fund, after defraying the ex- 
pense of printing the lectures and the other incidental 
expenses attending the same. 

The subject of such lectures shall be such as is within the 
terms set forth in the will of the Rev. John Bampton, for 
the delivery of what are known as the “Bampton Lectures,” 
at Oxford, or any other subject distinctly connected with 
or relating to the Christian Religion. 

The lecturer shall be appointed annually in the month 
of May, or as soon thereafter as can conveniently be done, 
by the persons who for the time being shall hold the oflices 
of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese 
in which is the Church of the Holy Trinity, the Rector of 
said Church, the Professor of Biblical Learning, the Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Divinity, and the Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, in the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 

In case either of said offices are vacant, the others may 
nominate the lecturer.” 

Under this tnist the Rev. George A. Barton, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., was appointed to deliver the lectures for 
the year 1935. 
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PREFACE 


I T is not the purpose o£ the following pages to do more 
than to present an outline of the formative ideas and 
influences of the Apostolic Age, and thdr effect on the 
New Testament books produced in it, that shall be suf- 
ficiently brief and clear to be understood by the layman 
and non-technical scholar. The Bohlen lecturer must de- 
liver his lectures. If he produces a technical treatise, as 
some lecturers have done, he speaks to almost empty 
benches. If he addresses such an audience as will come 
together to hear a general lecture, he cannot, in these days 
of technicalities, make a contribution to scholarship. As 
the writer preferred not to speak to empty benches, he 
chose to be an interpreter rather than a contributor to 
knowledge. The wide divergencies of opinion among New 
Testament scholars is, however, such that if one has 
any opinions at all, however undogmatically he may hold 
them, he caimot traverse the ground covered in the fol- 
lowing pages and be true to himself without differing 
markedly from some of the other workers in the field. 
If it so happens that a writer has reached opinions based 
on genuinely scholarly grounds which make the New 
Testament documents and history fit into a coherent 
whole, and reaches that result without on the one hand 
claiming for New Testament writings exemption from 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

any ordinary just canons of criticism, or on the other 
denying to them such credibility as would naturally be 
accorded to any other equally ancient documents, that 
result may, perhaps, in the present chaos of thought, be 
in itself some tiny contribution to New Testament study. 

It has seemed best in so unpretentious a volume to leave 
the lecture-form of presentation entirely unchanged. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
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INTRODUCTION 


N o period of biblical history is so dear to the hearts 
of all Christians as the Apostolic Age. The years 
when those who had associated \nth Jesus and had been 
taught by him were passing on to others something of 
the faith and joy and power that the Master had im- 
parted to them — ^were winning their converts, collecting 
and putting in order the Gospel traditions and were 
heroically meeting persecution — ^possess for us all an in- 
comparable fascination and inspiration. We Christians be- 
lieve that God had come to the world in Jesus Christ 
in a unique way; and how the men who had actually 
touched his hand and heard the accents of his voice lived 
and acted afterward, not only arouses our curioaty, but 
contains the seeds of instruction as to what our life may 
become. It is, therefore, not only with the delight of chil- 
dren in a tale that transcends the normal course of h\iman 
Efe and abounds in wonders, but with the wistful interest 
of those who wotdd find the way of life and pf happiness, 
that we turn back to the familiar, yet unfamiliar story of 
how a handful of Galilean fishermen started a mission 
that ultimately conquered the world’s proudest empire. 
The story is familiar, because we have all been instructed 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in the New Testament 
Epistles, and yet it is unfamiliar, because those bodes give 



THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

us no picture at all of the years between 64 and 100 a . d ., 
and for the period between the years 30 and 64 they 
leave many gaps in ovu: knowledge. Further, the researches 
of Christian scholars, which have been pursued indefati- 
gably for a hundred and fifty years — studies which have 
gathered and are gathering new information from the 
critidsm of the text, the so-called historical or higher criti- 
cism, and from such light as can be obtained from non- 
Christian sources — are always supplying some new detail 
here and there which throws a part of the story into new 
perspective. It is for this reason that the Bohlen lecturer 
should make some fresh excursions into the Apostolic Age, 
to try to ascertain what new light has been thrown by 
recent investigations upon parts of Apostolic history. It is 
only fair to warn the reader at the start that scholars are 
by no means agreed as to how all the facts are to be in- 
terpreted. Perhaps even in the millenniiun not all of 
God’s people will see eye to eye. The lecturer is, however, 
not a dogmatist. He tries to be an impartial witness, dis- 
tinguishing between established facts and mere opinions. 
On many controverted points he holds definite opinions 
and will not hesitate to state them, but in such cases he 
will not leave the reader in doubt as to whether he is ut- 
tering a personal opinion or stating a view in which 
scholars generally concur. 

Within the last sixteen years a new method of study- 
ing the Gospels, known as “form-criticism” (in German 
F onngeschichte) has been devised. Its purpose is not to 
deal with the documents which xmderlie the Gospels, but 
to study that which shaped the oral traditions of which 
such documents are the record. The assumption of the 
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founders of this type of criticism is that the traditions wa-e 
not only gathered to meet certain ecclesiastical or com- 
munity needs, but were shaped in part by those needs 
and in part by influences which shape all popular sagas. 
Two eminent exponents of form-criticism, Dibelius ^ and 
Bultmann,® go so far as to assume that many of the tradi- 
tions of the doings, sayings, and experiences of Jesus were 
invented by Christian communities. An excellent example 
of this type of reasoning is Dibelius’ article “Geth- 
semane,” translated by Enslin.® The kernel of the argu- 
ment in this article may be stated thus: Most of the 
disciples in Gethsemane were too far distant from Jesus 
to hear what he said or to know what he did. Peter, James, 
and John, whom he took with him, according to Mark’s 
own account (and it is St. Mark’s account that is made 
the basis of the study) fell asleep j they accordingly could 
not have known what Jesus said when he prayed. Further, 
the fact that the record gives only the words uttered by 
Jesus when he prayed the first time and no words of 
his second and third prayers are reported, is held to 
show that no one knew what he said in any of the prayers, 
and that the words of the first prayer are an invention. 
Because the disciples were dther asleep or too distant to 
know what happened, the whole story must be an in- 
vention. But why was it invented? Prophecy had fore- 
told that the Messiah must suffer. Suffering on the part 


^Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, London (trans.), 1934. 
Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synofUschen Tradition, 1921, axfed. 
ed., X931; Jesus, 1925; Die Erforsckung der synoptischen Eefongelien, 
2nd. ed., 1930; Jesus and the Word, 1934. Cf. also F. C. Grant, Form 
Criticism, 1934. 

^Published in The Croster Quarterly, XII (July, 1935), 254-265. 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

of Jesus, therefore, so far from disproving his messiah- 
ship, was needed to establish it. Hence it is evident that 
the story of the suffering of Jesus in Gethsemane is an 
invention of the early Christian community for purposes 
of apologetic. 

In that argument there are two fetal weaknesses. In 
Mark 14:51, 52, mention is made of a “certain young 
man” who was loitering in Gethsemane that night, 
and who, when Jesus was arrested, only escaped by losing 
his outside garment. A far stronger case can be made out 
for the supposition that that young man was Mark him- 
self than can be made out for the supposition that this 
whole story is a pime invention. But even if the young 
man were not St. Mark, it is certain that he was someone 
sufficiently interested in Jesus to risk his neck for the sake 
of being near him and knowing what happened to him. 
Such a man would be sure to be near enough to hear 
what Jesus said. Even if no disciples witnessed the agony, 
therefore, tradition had no need to invent it. Again, if to 
prove Jesus’ messiahship suffering were needed, the cruci- 
fiidon was an undeniable and a well-known fact. There 
was, accordingly, no ground on this score for the com- 
munity to invent the scene in Gethsemane. 

The type of argument represented in this article vitiates 
much of the work of Dibelius and Bultmann. It is the 
product of temperaments that are so sceptical about every- 
thing in the Bible that they demand of it standards of 
certainty that would not be required in any other book. 
This temper is not confined to form-critidsmj it has 
long pervaded a certain school of literary and historical 
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criticism. A good example of it in this larger field is "Wm- 
disch’s “Case against the Tradition” (the tradition in the 
Acts of the Apostles) in Foakes- Jackson and Kirsopp 
Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity y II, 298-348. Windisch 
there sets up standards of consistency and accuracy to be 
fulfilled before historical credence can be accorded, that 
would condemn his own writing and that of most modem 
scholars. If such standards of consistency were to be de- 
manded for the future, the record of a certain prominent 
American politician from June 1932 to November 1935 
would never in the future be credited as more historical 
than Gulliver^s Travels! 

The sceptical and, in my judgment, imperfect reason- 
ing of critics like Dibelius and Bultmann has so impressed 
Robert Henry Lightfoot, the Bampton Lecturer for 19343 
that he concludes that the Gospels afford us little more 
than a whisper of the voice of Jesus.* This sceptical use 
of form-criticism is an abuse of it. Rightly employed, if 
is a most valuable instrument. In the hands of less scepti- 
cal and more reasonable critics, such as Burton Scott Eas- 
ton ® and Vincent Taylor,® it has 3delded most substantial 
and useful results. It is, however, a tool which is mainly 
useful, when studying the Gcspels, in helping us to under- 
stand the conditions which led to the recalling of a saying 
of Jesus or an inddent in his life, its preservation, or the 
epoch during which it was embodied in a document 01 
in one of our present Gospels. It seldom is adequate tc 

^ R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation of the Gospels, 1934. 

*B. S. Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels, 1928; Christ in thi 
Gospels, 193a 

® V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 1933. 
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prove that the Christian community had the genius to in- 
vent the inddents outright which they record. To such 
inddents they doubtless at times gave thdr own coloring 
or added their own explanations. The exigendes of their 
hfe and work may explain why they recalled them at 
all, but I am convinced by my own studies through more 
than forty-five years that it requires more credulity, in 
most cases, to believe that the community invented the 
inddents than it does to believe that they go back to 
the unique Master. 

In reality form-critidsm is a modern and, when rightly 
used, a legitimate form of the “tendency-critidsm” which 
F. C. Baur invented a century ago, and the tendendes 
which it detects are not at all fandful. It simply builds 
upon the fact that all religious literature, whether oral 
tradition or literary product, has a motive and reflects in 
one way or another the aspirations, problems, atmosphere, 
or controlling ideas under which it was produced. Per- 
sonally I have found the recognition of these facts il- 
luminating not only for the study of the Gospels, but for 
the whole field of New Testament research. 

Prolonged study of the Apostolic Age has convinced 
me that its history falls into three distinct periods, during 
each of which, so far as our New Testament literature is 
concerned, diflPerent problems had to be &ced, diflFerent 
questions agitated the minds of the leaders, and different 
influences are reflected in the literature. The first of these 
began with the Day of Pentecost in the year 30 a. d. and 
extended to the beginning of St. Paul’s mission in Antioch 
in 42 or 43 A. D. We might call it the period when the 
Church was groping for its mission. During this period 
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INTRODUCTION 

the efFort of the leaders was to convince Jews that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and the net result of their labors was 
to establish Christianity as a small Jewish sect. 

The second period began with St. Paul’s coming to 
Antioch in 42 or 43 a. d. and ended with his death in the 
year 64 a. d., or, more conveniently, with the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 a. d. The question to the fore in this 
period was: Is Christianity a Jewish sect, or a universjJ 
religion? This is the period of the beginning of conscious 
missionary enterprise. It is characterized by fierce contro- 
versy between the universalists and the particularists. 
The result was the spread of Chnstianity through Asia 
Minor, around the ^gean, to the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, to Rome, and, perhaps, to Alexandria. 

The third period begins at 70 a. d. and extends to the 
composition of the last book of the Canon about 150 a. d. 
During this period Christians had to face the problems 
created by syncretistic thought in the form of gnostidsm, 
open opposition of the Jews, the insidious competition of 
the m3^tery religions, and, because no longer a Jewish 
sect, the persecution visited upon an illegal religion by 
Roman government. This was the period of the institu- 
tionalizing of Christianity. 

Each of these periods left its mark on the literature or 
traditions produced in it, and the recognition of these 
three stages of the history becomes a helpful instrument 
of criticism. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
in each period there were forces at work preparing for 
the one next to follow. Thus in the first period, as I 
shall try to show, not only the convictions of Saul of 
Tarsus, but the abounding enthusiasm of Christians not 
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of Apostolic rank prepared the way, often to the amaze- 
ment and embarrassment of the Apostles, for the mission 
work of the next period. Similarly, St. Paul’s arguments 
and similes, employed during the second period to heal 
violent party spirit and to prevent schism in Christian con- 
gregations, became the foundation in the third period 
for the doctrine of the Church. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the influences 
named constituted all the controlling ideas of the differ- 
ent periods. In the discussion which is to follow many 
others will be mentioned in such detail as the conditions 
of a lecture permit. I trust, however, that to those who are 
patient enough to follow me in this excursion through New 
Testament history, the outline given may prove a kind 
of Ariadne-due, if details become perplexing. 
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I 


THE CHURCH UNCONSCIOUS OF 
ITS MISSION 

I 

T he activities of the Apostolic Age began with the 
Day of Pentecost, a day signalized by such an un- 
usual experience that its marvels constitute the initial won- 
der of early Christianity’s extraordinary career. With the 
account of the Day of Pentecost as recorded in the second 
chapter of the Book of Acts, we are all familiar. Probably, 
too, we all think we know what happened then until we 
begin to look below the surface of the story and ask it 
some searching questions. We have the impression that 
the house where the one hundred and twenty disciples of 
Jesus were assembled was filled with a great wind, cloven 
tongues as of fire appeared on the head of each, and all were 
supematurally given the power of speaking foreign lan- 
guages. Whittier sums up in poetry the popular impression, 
when he writes: 

Not on one sacred forehead fell 
Of old the fire-tongued miracle. 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The Baptsm of the Holy Ghost. 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

Poetry kindles the imagination and reveals ideal values, 
but a realistic age asks for fact, and a faith which makes the 
proud boast that it is founded on facts cannot well ignore 
the question. When we begin to ascertain what the nature 
of the Pentecostal phenomenon was, the attention is ar- 
rested by the phrase (Acts 2:4) “They began to speak 
with other tongues” (eWpoie yAAo-trat?) — a phrase practically 
identical with one (erepoyAAo-oroK) which St. Paul, quoting 
from the Septuagint of Isa. 28:1 1, applies in 1 Cor. 14:21 
to the speaking with tongues at Corinth. In the context 
immediately preceding this Old Testament quotation, St. 
Paul makes it clear that the “other tongues” to which he 
referred were the ejaculation of people in ecstasy. The sub- 
ject falls in unconsciousness or in semi-unconsdousness, and 
ejaculates, he knows not what. As St. Paul puts it, the 
spirit speaks, but the understanding is unfruitful. That this 
is what happened on the Day of Pentecost is further con- 
firmed by the fact that mockers said, “They are full of new 
wine.” Had they been standing on their feet and speaking 
foreign languages, there would have been no point in the 
charge, but to men lying in a semi-unconscious state and 
uttering ejaculations, the suspicion was appropriate. Among 
most early peoples ecstasy was regarded as the product of 
possession by a supernatural spirit. The ejaculations of 
the subject were regarded as oracles. Such were the be- 
ginnings of prophecy in ancient Israel (see, e. g., i Sam. 
19:18-24), and, as it will appear in the sequel, it was just 
this conception, still entertained by the Jews and thdr con- 
temporaries, which gave Pentecost its sigmficance to the 
early Christians. 

The significant event of Pentecost then, a group 
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mystic experience, kindred to that experienced by other 
congregations, including not a few in modern times, in 
which some fall into ecstasy and ejaculate broken sentences. 
Students of such psychic phenomena tell us that such group 
experiences are sometimes, when intense, accompanied by 
what seems like rushing draughts of air and by aurae about 
the heads of the assembly. If such phenomena are described 
by the Book of Acts as a “rushing mighty wind” and as 
“tongues parting asunder like as of fire,” it is no more 
of an exaggeration than its statement that there were in 
Jerusalem “Jews, devout men, from every nation under 
heaven,” when but sixteen countries can be named. We con- 
clude, then, that the sensation of Pentecost was a group 
mystic experience, in which some fell into ecstasy. That 
St. Peter did not experience it is clear from the fact that 
he was able to stand on his feet and preach, and the state- 
ment that he stood up “with the eleven” implies that the 
ecstasy was not shared by any of the twelve Apostles. 

But if our interpretation is correct, did the author of the 
Acts so understand it? Did he not intend to imply that the 
spirit-filled Christians were miraculously speaking foreign 
languages which they had never learned? That view was 
held by many and doubtless still is. Friedrich Spitta ^ forty 
years ago believed that there were woven into the second 
chapter of the Acts two documents, the older of which 
recognized the truly ecstatic nature of the Pentecostal ex- 
perience, but the younger of which mistook it for the ability 
to speak foreign tongues. Kirsopp Lake recognizes, how- 
ever, that the phrase, “how do we hear them each one in 
our own language,” implies a miracle of hearing as well 

"^Die Apostelgeschichte, Halle, 1891, pp. 22-44, 3**, and 355. 
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as a miracle of speaking, but, not recognizing the actual 
phenomena described, he thinks “the details of the situa- 
tion are obscure.” ® 

I venture to think that neither of these views is right. 
The Acts gives us, I believe, a simple and straightforward 
narrative of what actually happened. Let us imagine our- 
selves present at such a scene. Suppose one in ecstasy utters 
the syllable bad. An Englishman, hearing it would under- 
stand it to mean “not good”j a German would understand 
it to mean “a bath”; a Hebrew, “a part” or “portion”; an 
ancient Sumerian would understand it to mean either “a 
wall” or the verb “open,” according to the pitch at which 
it was pronounced; an Arab, imagining a peculiar guttural 
sound with the a, might understand it to mean “after- 
ward”; while a Frenchman, if he understood the d 
ty might take it to mean “a pack-saddle.” In other words, 
many syllabic sounds have some, though difFerent, mean- 
ings in many tongues.® Ecstatic utterances were, as the 
fourteenth chapter of First Corinthians shows, matters of 
interpretation. When, therefore, the author of the Acts 
says, “We hear them each in our own language” he was, 
I believe, giving a simple description of the impression 
which the ecstatic utterances made upon the listeners. It 
is our modem unfamiliarity with the ancient technical 
meaning of “other tongues” which has put us on the wrong 
track and led us astray. 

What happened, then, at Pentecost was that the little 
Christian company were united in a highly emotional group 
mystic experience. As a consequence a number of them 

* Begtmangs of ChrisHaiuty, V, 212. 

* Cf. the writer’s Christ and Elution, p. 106 n. 
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fell into ecstasy and gave voice to ejaculations such as were, 
in ancient times, regarded as utterances of the Spirit. Simi- 
lar experiences, though probably of less intensity, have 
been had at many later periods of Christian history, and 
may still be witnessed occasionally at camp meetings and 
retnvals among people of backward education. The ex- 
perience of the Day of Pentecost produced the effect that 
it did because of its peculiar setting and the circumstances 
and the background of the group then assembled. 

It has already been noted that in the days of King Saul 
prophets spoke in ecstasy. That was true of the greater 
number of Hebrew prophets down to and including Elisha. 
In this period such people were organized into guilds and 
were called “sons of the prophets,” the Hebrew technical 
erm for a prophetic guild. Such prophets employed music 
at times as a means of inducing the prophetic ecstasy. An 
instance in the person of Elisha is recorded (2 Kings 3:15). 
It was during this period that the oldest document of the 
Pentateuch was written. In it God is represented as very 
familiar with men; he came to favored ones in human form 
and talked with them. As the centuries passed and Israel 
experienced the historic tragedies which, from the pages of 
the Bible we all know so well, this sense of the nearness of 
God was lost. The great literary prophets discarded ecstasy 
and spoke from enlightened inaght. Finally, about two 
himdred years before Pentecost, God was thought to have 
ceased to speak even in that way. The day of prophecy was 
over. God, who had been so familiar in the olden time and 
"who had given the law, was now sUent. Until the Messiah 
came, all God’s people could do was to study, interpret, 
and live by his law. The prophet Joel had predicted (Joel 
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2:a8) a day when God’s spirit would be again poured out 
and not a few, both men and women, would again prophesy 
and see visions. To that day the devout in Judah were look- 
ing forward. Just as Christians look back to the Apostolic 
Age as to the pattern of what Christian life should be, sc 
Jews looked back to the time when Moses spake with God 
face to face, when prophetic ecstasies and visions were com- 
mon, and when men were full of courage and enthusiasm 
because of the consciousness of the manifest presence of 
God. 

Further, the little group that gathered on that Pente- 
costal day were in a highly emotional and expectant state. 
Only a little while before, their hopes had been raised to a 
great height by the belief that Jesus was the Messiah and 
would at once establish the kingdom of God. Then they 
were reduced to the depths of despair by his crucifixion. 
Soon again hope was revived by the visions of the risen 
Christ experienced by a number of them. With expecta- 
tions raised to a high pitch by all this, and with emotions 
shaken from their normal insensitive calm, they were pre- 
pared to interpret this group mystic experience in the light 
of ancient Hebrew history and of the Messianic hope. The 
ecstasy and the “speaking with tongues” was to them ocular 
evidence that the days of Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha had 
returned. Joel’s prophecy was now in process of fulfill- 
ment. Here was ocular and audible evidence that Jesus was 
the Messiah and that the Messianic Age had actually be- 
gun. Whereas they had formerly felt like the Russian 
peasants in the days of the empire who used to say, “God is 
in heaven and the emperor far away,” now they knew that 
God was near to empower, to protect, to guide, to lead to 
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triumph. Had they been enabled merely to speak foreign 
languages, this result would not have been produced. There 
was no record in their history that a prophet ever spdce a 
foreign tongue because of his prophetic inspiration. No as- 
sociation of ideas would have led them to interpret the 
sudden acquisition of such an ability as the assui^ce that 
the age of the Messiah was beginning. They beheved, how- 
ever, as their Scripture taught, that prophecy had been born 
in ecstasy, and the ecstasies which they witnessed were to 
them evidence that prophecy was having a new birth be- 
fore their eyes, and that God was really with them. To 
us who have long misinterpreted the first part of the second 
chapter of the Acts, and who have learned to look askance 
at this type of ecstasy as excessive and unhealthy emotional- 
ism, it may seem an unwelcome disillusionment to learn 
the truth, but these disciples lived in an earlier time and 
had a backgroimd different from ours, and God gave them 
just what they needed then for the creation of that vital 
faith, necessary to the work before them. Eqmpped with 
this faith, they went forth to convince the world that Jesus 
was the Messiah. That God was with them in a new and 
creative way, they never doubted again. The gift of Pente- 
cost, the miracle of ecstatic tongues, was given them once 
and again to renew their faith * and, as the years passed, 
they experienced the fruits of the Spirit in many other ways. 
Out of this experience of the constant fellowship of the 
Spirit there came at length the Christian belief that the 
Holy Spirit, together with the Father and the Son, is a 
“Person” of the Trinity. Faith in the nearness of God and 
the presence of his Spirit, witnessing to the Messiahship 

See Acts 8:17; 10:44-4^; 19:6; and 1 Cor. 14. 
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of Jesus, as well as giving them guidance, thus became the 
first and most powerful of the formative influences of the 
Apostolic Age. 

II 

Were we not so familiar with the Book of Acts, it would 
surely strike vis as strange that Pentecost was not immedi- 
ately followed by missionary activities. The word “apostle” 
means “misaonary” and we trace the missionary enterprises 
which resulted in the historic Church back to Apostles, but 
apparently it did not dawn on those who shared the Pente- 
costal experience and the Pentecostal faith, that they had 
any duty in this regard. Their Master had sent some of 
them, as a part of their training, to preach to Jews, and on 
the Day of Pentecost Jews from thirteen different countries 
(so Acts 2:10, 1 1 informs us) had heard St. Peter’s preach- 
ing. Some of these at least, as we shall later see, accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah and carried Christianity to their dis- 
tant homes. With this the first Christians appear to have 
been satisfied. They settled down in Jerusalem to live as a 
sect within Judaism. They attended the morning and eve- 
ning sacrifices in the temple faithfully, they lived a life of 
simple communism such as Jesus had led with the Twelve 
during his ministry, they broke bread “from house to 
house,” eating their food “with gladness and singleness of 
heart,” and awaited Christ’s miraculous return to establish 
his kingdom. Their communism was not compulsory, blit 
voluntary, and apparently lasted only five or six months, 
from the end of May until perhaps November of the year 
30, when it was rudely interruptal by a persecution led by 
Saul of Tarsus. 
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COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT 
The record of this communistic experiment is interesting 
and instructive. In the Jerusalem of the first century, as in 
the Jerusalem of today, there were resident many Jews 
who had been born abroad in other coxmtries — whose an- 
cestors had lived in other lands for generations. Then, as 
now, pious Jews of the Dispersion went to Jerusalem to 
spend their last days and to be buried in the sacred soil of 
their fathers. To these the Aramaic tongue spoken in Jeru- 
salem was a foreign language. Probably a majority of these 
Jewish outlanders spoke Greek. At a great festival, like 
that of Pentecost, the number of non-Palestinian Jews was 
augmented by hundreds of pilgrims. On the Day of Pente- 
cost a considerable number of these Greek-speaking Jews 
had been won to Christianity. A goodly number of these 
formed a part of the Christian communistic community. 
Palestinian, Aramaic-speaking, Pharisaical Jews regarded 
themselves as superior to those who lived among heathen, 
spoke another tongue, and were under suspidon of bang a 
little lax in keeping the sacred Law. Then, as now, superior- 
ity complexes were resented. Even the Spirit-baptized 
Christian community was hmnan enough to share these 
very natural feelings. The funds of the community were in 
the hands of the Apostles. They day by day gave out the 
doles according as they understood the individual needs, 
but these natural antipathies and suspidons threw an apple 
of discord into this Christian communistic paradise. “There 
arose a murmuring of the Gredan Jews (Hellenists) against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the 
daily administration.” How natural and how modern! 
Labor today does not trust an administrative board con- 
stituted of capitalists, and the reverse is even more true. 
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Even in the Church one finds the same spirit manifested. 
On this occasion, however, the Apostles displayed a degree 
of Christian magnanimity worthy of their Master. They 
proposed to their complaining critics that they choose seven 
good Christian men whom they could trust, and to these 
they promised that the whole financial administration 
should be turned over. Upon this the Hellenists proceeded 
to choose seven men, all of their own party, and the Apos- 
tles, true to their promise, committed the whole financial 
matter of supplies and their distribution to them. It was a 
most Christian act. Can we inugine one party in any modern 
Church voluntarily turning all the money of the organiza- 
tion over to its opponents and critics? 

The purchase and distribution of food was called “serv- 
ice” (^diakonid)^ so these seven men were called “servants” 
{diakonot). It thus happened that, as a result of the natural 
suspicions of Hellenists and the unwonted magnanimity of 
the Apostles, the Christian order of Deacons was born — 
the oldest of all our ecclesiastical orders. True, at the be- 
ginning the functions of this order were not what they later 
became, but what is there in this evolving world that does 
not undergo evolution? 

These first deacons did not all of them confine them- 
selves to the management of the commissariat. One of them, 
Stephen, became prominent almost immediately as a propa- 
gandist of the new faith. It was customary for the Jews 
who had migrated to Jerusalem from any country to main- 
tain in the Holy City a synagogue, which formed a kind 
of religious and social center for them. Just as today the 
Germans or Italians in our American cities tend to form 
settlements of their own and to m^tain certain assoda- 
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COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT 
tions in common, so in Jerusalem Jewish freedmen from 
Rome, Je^sh settlers from Cyrene in North Africa, from 
Alexandria, from Cilicia, and the Province of Asia, and 
many others, maintained their own community synagogues, 
where they met to study the law and for other community 
purposes. In or near these centers, too, they maintained 
hostels for the accommodation of pilgrims who might come 
at festal or other times from their respective countries. Into 
these synagogues Stephen went and endeavored to persuade 
those whom he found there that Jesus was their long ex- 
pected Messiah, and that they should become Christians. 
Although it is not expressly stated in the Book of Acts, it 
is clear from its account that in the synagogue of the Cili- 
dans he encountered a young man from Tarsus named Saul, 
who took particular exception to his teaching, who thought 
he saw how contrary it all was to Judaism and that, if it was 
allowed to spread, it would be subversive of the religion of 
their fathers. It was probably due to the logic of this young 
man that others were inflamed so that Stephen was haled 
before the Sanhedrin, and that august Jewish court was 
finally so exasperated that they committed an act of mob 
violence by dragging Stephen out and stoning him — an act 
wHch, under Roman rule, they had no right to perform. 
The martyrdom of Stephen brought this young Saul into 
prominence in the story of early Christianity, a prominence 
which he maintains throughout the pages of the Acts of the 
Apostles. If we would understand our New Testament it 
is necessary, therefore, to pause and endeavor to reconstruct 
the workings of the mind of this young Jew from Tarsus, 
and endeavor to ascertain what made him act as he did, for 
the key to his violent actiwties near the close of the year 
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30 will prove to be the key to his whole future thought and 
career. 

Ill 

To those who have eyes to see, there are autobiographical 
notes in St. Paul’s Epistles which enable xis to reconstruct 
his thought. The key which at the present moment we seek 
is foimd in Galatians 3:13, where we read, “Christ re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us: as it is written. Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree.” Most interpreters, failing to apply the exegetical 
maxim, “Interpret the abstract by the concrete, the obscure 
by the clear,” have missed the point of this verse altogether, 
and have speculated as to how Christ the Son of God, be- 
cause the sins of the world rested upon him, could become 
a curse in the sight of God. That St. Paul had no such 
thought as this in mind, he makes clear to the careful in- 
terpreter by the somewhat inexact quotation from Deut. 
21 :22, 23 of the phrase, “He that is hanged is cursed of 
God.” The law of Deuteronomy at this point provides that, 
if a man commit a crime and is hung on a tree (or on wood) , 
his body shall not be allowed to remain hanging over night, 
that the land may not be defiled, for he that is hanged is 
cursed of God. To Saul of Tarsus that law was God’s in- 
spired wordj he took it literally, every word of it. Jesus 
had been hung on a cross — on wood. Saul had God’s word 
that “He that is hanged is cursed of God.” Saul was, how- 
ever, more than a literalist j he was a man of imagination. 
Jesus had been briried the same day that he was crucified, 
it is truej but he had claimed to be the Messiah, the San- 
hedrin had convicted him of blasphemy, the Roman gov- 
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eraor had at their request audfied him; but here were men 
who dedared that this crudfied man, cursed of God’s law, 
was risen from the dead, and they were prodaiming that 
this man, so cursed, was still to rule as Messiah. With such 
thoughts in his mind, Saul reasoned that the curse which 
rested on the crudfied was, by the spread of the Christian 
heresy, actually extending to the Jewish land and the Jew- 
ish people. His was the logical mind, trained in rabbinic 
reasoning to think the thing through from the rabbinic 
point of view, and his the ardent youthful zeal to act with 
vigor in the premises. His initial activity appears to have 
been the accomplishment of the stoning of Stephen. Prob- 
ably he had encountered him and debated with him in the 
synagogue of the Cilidans at Jerusalem. It may have been 
this encounter which first awakened his mind to the full 
significance of the Nazarene heresy. This is suggested by 
the fret that the witnesses of the stoning of Stephen “laid 
down their garments at the feet of a young man named 
Saul.” Following the death of Stephen, the persecution of 
the Christians waxed hot. Saul, securing authority from the 
Sanhedrin, haled Christian men and women to prison. As a 
result Christians (at least many of them) fled Jerusalem for 
their lives. The community was scattered abroad; the com- 
munistic experiment was at an end. 

IV 

According to Acts 8:2, when the majority of the Chris- 
tians fled from Jerusalem because of this persecution, the 
Apostles did not flee. They remained there and stood their 
ground. St. Luke tells us (Acts 8:2) “They therefore that 
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were scattered abroad went about preaching the word.” It 
was thus that the Christian mission for the winning of the 
world for Christ was begun. It was not inaugurated because 
of Apostolic planning, nor because the Apostles knew that 
they had a mission from their Master to win the world 5 it 
was inaugurated by the enthusiasm of the rank and file of 
common Christians, who, by ruthless persecution, had been 
driven from the communistic nest in which the Apostles 
had established them. The Apostles were content to wait 
at Jerusalem for the physical return of Christ to inaugurate 
a miraculous cataclysm. They expected him to do by mir- 
acle what, as we can now see, God expects Christians to 
accomplish by following in the footsteps of thrir Master: 
to win the world by preaching, suffering, and martyrdom. 
In the Providence of God the rude hand of Saul of Tarsus, 
and the abounding love of Christ in the hearts of common, 
unnamed Christians, set the Church on the right way in 
spite of Apostolic lethargy and lack of insight. 

Of those who thus began the Christian mission, St. Lvike 
tells the story of only one, Philip the deacon and evangelist. 
Probably this is the only one of these missionary stories 
which St. Luke knew in detail, and he learned this at first 
hand. Nearly thirty years later he was a guest at the house 
of Philip in Caesarea (Acts ai :8— 10), and doubtless talked 
with him and his daughters of these earlier days. St. Luke 
records (Acts 8) how Philip established a Church in 
Samaria, won a convert from far-off Ethiopia (Nubia), and 
preached in other cities of the coastal plain of Palestine. As 
we later find churches at Lydda, Joppa, and Caesarea, it 
is probable that they were established by the pioneering 
work of Philip. Thus at the beginning Philip, a mere deacon 
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like Stephen, outdid the Apostles in missionary labor and 
zeal. 


V 

Meantime Saul of Tarsus, having interrupted the activi- 
ties of the Jerusalem Church and driven its members into 
hiding, obtained a commission from the Sanhedrin to go to 
Damascus to search for Christians, and to bring any that he 
might find to Jerusalem for trial. Did it ever occur to you 
to inquire why there should be Christians in Damascus at 
this early date, or why Saul should suspect that there were 
Christians there? Why, of all dties, should he select Damas- 
cus? Some documents found in the Genizeh Synagogue at 
Cairo some years ago and published by the late Solomon 
Schechter may perhaps suggest the answer. There had been 
in Damascus for some time a sect of Zadokites, who were 
especially interested in the coming of the Messiah. Some 
of Dr. Schechter’s documents contain their teachings. Da- 
mascus was at this time in the possession of the Nabathxan 
king of Petra, Aretas, or Haretat — a kingdom which was 
called by people of the Roman Empire, Arabia. Among the 
Jews present in Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost there 
were Jews from Arabia, the kingdom of Aretas, and doubt- 
less a part of them were Zadokites from Damascus. The 
Zadokites were zealous for righteousness as well as for the 
Mesdah, and probably some of them had become Christians 
before they returned home. In this way these fragments 
from an old book-room in Cairo help us to understand how 
the way was prepared for the Christian message to be 
eagerly welcomed in the dty of that andent oasis on the 
border of the AraHan Desert. 
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To Damascus, then, Saul of Tarsus took his way. The 
journey of a hundred and sixty miles was then an under- 
taking. Now it can be accomplished by motor between sun- 
rise and sunset, but then, on the back of a plodding beast, 
it was a matter of at least four da}^. During those days of 
quiet riding this man of Tarsus had time to think, and if 
we would understand what took place just before he reached 
his destination, we must pause to look into his heart and to 
reconstruct the workings of his mind. Saul had been all his 
life an exceedingly earnest, religious man, possessed of an 
unusual ethical sincerity. He was a man who could not tol- 
erate a sham even in himself — a statement that would be 
untrue of most of us. He is reported to have said to the 
Jewish Sanhedrin (Acts 23:1) "I have lived before God 
in all good conscience until this day,” and the statement is 
entirely credible. We know from his letter to the Romans, 
however (ch. 7:7-24), that at the time of this journey his 
conscience was not at rest. We have seen that he was a 
Jewish fundamentalist (to apply to him a term of the pres- 
ent day) and that he was sincerely trying to keep the law, 
but he was fer from happy, because he knew he was not 
successful. He found one commandment that he could not 
keep : “Thou shalt not covet.” To all the outward commands 
he could conform, but to save his soul he could not control 
the wanderings of desire. He read in Deuteronomy (27:26) 
how God’s curse was pronoimced upon all those who did 
not continue in all the things written in the law to do them, 
and, consdous of his inability not to covet, he was extremely 
unhappy. “O wretched I,” his soul was crying, “who shall 
deliver me out of the body of this death?” “When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.” Only a few days before, 
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or at the most a very few weeks, he had witnessed the 
radiantly triumphant death of Stephen. He had seen his 
shining face and had heard his dying prayer: “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,” and “Lay not this sin to their charge.” 
The memory came back to him in contrast to the agony of 
his own failure and the uncert^nty of his own salvation. 
Stephen had apparently found the secret for which he him- 
self was seeking. What if, after all, the crucified Jesus were 
the promised Messiah? 

Pondering such things as these, as he approached Damas- 
cus he experienced that vision which is d^cribed three times 
in the Book of Acts, and to which St. Paul alludes more 
than once in his Epistles. Just how much of the language 
in which the vision is described is to be taken literally, and 
how much figuratively, we may not be able to determine, 
but Saul of Tarsus was ever after absolutely certain that the 
risen Christ had appeared to him and had spoken to him in 
an epiphany just as real as any experienced by others in the 
days that followed the first Easter. This vision greatly 
developed his thinking, and changed his whole inner ex- 
perience. We have already seen how his reasoning concern- 
ing the curse on one who had hung on a tree had made him 
a persecutor. Now he was convinced by his own experience 
that God had raised from the dead that man whom God 
through his law had so cursed. That was an honor greater 
than God had bestowed on any other. The Scriptures told 
how Enoch and Elijah had been translated, but no saint of 
old had been raised from the dead. Here was a new and 
unparalleled manifestation of God^s favor, and that God 
made such manifestations to the unworthy, Saul could not 
believe. Jesus had claimed to be the Messiah, accordingly 
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the Messiah he must be; his resurrection proved him such 
(c£. Rom. 1:3, 4). 

Further, if God permitted the curse of the law to rest on 
his Messiah in his death and then raised him to life again, 
he must have had some great purpose in so doing. To Saul, 
as to every faithful Jew, the law had been the one and only 
divinely appointed way to God and life. In that way every 
Jew must walk; into that way every Gentile must come as 
a prosel3^e, if he would attain hfe. To Saul’s logical mind, 
as he pondered upon it, it appeared that, by raising Jesus 
from the dead while the curse of the law rested upon him, 
God had freed him from that curse and had broken through 
the hedge of the law. Whereas he had previously reasoned 
that those who identified themselves with Jesus shared his 
curse, he now reasoned that such shared Jesus’ freedom 
from the law’s curse. Thus, as he says in Romans 3 :25, God 
had set Christ forth as "a mercy seat” (for so hilasterion 
should be translated). This mercy seat was “apart from the 
law” (Rom. 3:21), and those who came to it found a 
righteousness possible that was indeed of God. Saul him- 
self felt that his faith in Jesus had connected him with a 
new source of power. He could now reasonably achieve his 
ideals. It was no longer, ‘‘When I would do good evil is 
present with me,” but “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 
8:2). 

The death and resurrection of Jesus under these drcum- 
stances, and the opening thereby of this “mercy seat” freed 
forever, so Saul thought, both Jew and Gentile from any 
religious obligation to keqj the law. Men were counted 
righteous in God’s sight, not because they kept the law, but 
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because they had faith in Jesus Christ and had, at his mercy 
seat, obtained God’s forgiveness. Thus the “wall of parti- 
tion” that had separated Jew and Gentile was broken down. 
It thus happened that his vision near Damascus did four 
things for Saul of Tarsus. It convinced him that Jesus was 
the Messiah. It established a new spiritual law in his being, 
united his warring personality, and gave him peace. It 
gave him his gospel of salvation by faith. It made him the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. All this grew out of his literalistic, 
rabbinic, first-century point of view, which some regard as 
so crude that they are unwilling to admit that he held it.® 

We should here pause to point out that St. Paul’s theory 
as to how the death of Christ is connected with the forgive- 
ness of sins centers in the cross and not in the altar. In all 
his Epistles that are genuine (Ephesians is not now re- 
garded as his), there is but one passage where Christ is 
spoken of as a sacrifice (see i Cor. 5:7), and there he is 
alluded to as the paschal lamb. It was to St. Paul only a 
passing figure, because he was writing near the time of the 
Passover. It is the gibbet, the cross, not the altar, that is for 
St. Paul the pivot around which his theory of the death of 
Christ moves. Theologians have consequently misunder- 
stood him, reading into his phraseology thdr own theories 
of the Atonement. Of that, however, this is not the place to 
speak. 

When, through the ministry of Ananias, Saul had ad- 

^ This reconstruction of the workings of Saul’s mind during his career 
as a persecutor and through his conversion is not original with the writer, 
though long held by him ; see C. C. Everett’s Gospel of Paid, Boston, XS93 ; 
the writer’s "The Spiritual Development of Paul,” Ne*w World, VIII 
(1899), ZXZ-X24; Tke Heart of the Christian Message, and ed.. New York, 
19x2, pp. 29-37 > Studies in Nev) Testament Christianity, Philadelphia, X928, 
pp. 86-89; Christ and Evolution, Philadelphia, 1934, pp. 139 ff- 
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justed his thought to his new vision, St. Luke tells us that 
“Straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that 
he is the son of God, . . . that he increased the more in 
strength and confounded the Jews that dwelt at Damascus.” 
This went on for some time, but at last the Jews became so 
embittered against him that they sought his life. We are 
now in a position to understand why this was so. His argu- 
ment as to how the death of Christ on the cross, followed 
by the Resurrection, opened a mercy seat apart from the 
law, and that all who came by faith to that mercy seat, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, were exempt from keeping the 
law, was subversive of the most fundamental of all Jewish 
institutions. Throughout his ministry he was never able 
to present this point of view for long in a Jemsh synagogue 
without a more or less violent break with its leaders. Under 
these circumstances, Saul, as he tells us in Galatians 1:17, 
went away into Arabia. 

What is meant by Arabia, and why did he go there? 
Lightfoot, seventy years ago, noting that in Gal. 4:25 Mt. 
Sinai is said to be in Arabia, conceived the theory that St. 
Paul, like Elijah in a crisis of his life, went to Horeb, the 
place where the law was given, to meditate in quiet upon 
his late expenences, and to adjust his life gradually in the 
lapse of time to the implications of the experience he had 
encountered on the Damascus road. Such a view, in my 
judgment, reveals a failure to understand the nature of Saul 
of Tarsus. On the streets of Tarsus as a boy he had learned 
in the rugged school of life to make qmck decisions, rapid 
adjustments, and speedily to adapt himself to new situa- • 
tions. The boy was father to the man. He who went 
“strmghtway” into the synagogues of Damascus after his 
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conversion to face with keen logic and settled conviction 
his former sympathizers, needed no three-year period of 
retreat in which to think things through. He went to Arabia 
to preach, I believe. Arabia was, in my opinion, neither the 
desert nor Horeb5 it was the kingdom of Aretas. It con- 
tained many populous cities. Many of these cities had their 
Jewish colonies, and Saul, I believe, went there to preach. 
The reasons for believing this will emerge more fully as we 
proceed. 

After a time Saul returned again to Damascus, and again 
the Jewish hatred manifested itself. This time they invoked 
the aid of the governor of the town appointed by King 
Aretas j his soldiers guarded the gates. Saul, they thought, 
was this time not to escape, but his followers let him down 
over the wall in a large basket and he got away again (2 
Q)r. 1 1 :32). As the Arabian government had now become 
antagonistic to him, he returned to Jerusalem. He himself 
tells us (Gal. 1:18) this return was “three years” after his 
departure for Damascus as a persecutor. In order, however, 
to estimate accurately the lapse of time, we must note that 
the Jews were accustomed to reckon parts of years as whole 
years. Thus, if Saul started for Damascus before the end 
of the year 30, was in Arabia all of the year 3 1, and returned 
to Jerusalem in the early months of the year 32, it would 
constitute in Jewish parlance “three years.” There are rea- 
sons which lead us to believe that Saul was actually absent 
from Jerusalem less than two years, and that his return oc- 
curred in the summer of the year 32 a. d. 

Of this visit to Jerusalem there are two accounts which, 
since the days of Ferdinand Christian Baur, have been re- 
garded as contradictory. Baiir thought that they could not 
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both be true, but we are now inclined to look at the matter 
difiFerently. St. Luke says (Acts 9:26-30) that when he 
came to Jerusalem, the Apostles were afraid of him, that 
Barnabas ejcplained to them how Saul had changed, that 
he was with them going in and going out, that he disputed 
with the Grecian Jews who ultimately plotted to kill him, 
and that he then went to Tarsus. St. Paul himself says (Gal. 
I :i8 fF.), that he was in Jerusalem only two weeks, that of 
the Apostles he saw only St. Peter and James the Lord’s 
brother, that he then went into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia, and that he was unknown by fece to the churches 
of Judaea. It is now realized that by the time of which we 
are speaking there were churches in other dties of Judaea 
than the one in Jerusalem, and that it is quite possible that 
the Apostles other than St. Peter and St. James may have 
been temporarily absent from the Holy City, so that both 
representations may be true. It is noteworthy that at Jeru- 
salem as in Damascus St. Paul’s arguments aroused bitter 
opposition — opposition so bitter that it was necessary for 
him to flee. 

When Saul returned to his native province of Cilida, how 
did he busy himself? When St. Luke again mentions him 
in the pages of the Acts of the Apostles, at least ten years 
had passed. What was this restless man doing all that time? 
It is usually supposed that we cannot tell, or that he was 
busy at his trade as a saddle-maker (formerly thought to be 
tent-maker). 

To me at least it is clear that, however many saddles he 
may have made and sold during these years, he was also 
busy preaching Christ and founding churches. Two bits of 
evidence that he was thus occupied lie before us in the pages 
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of the Acts. When at a later date the Apostolic Synod at 
Jerusalem thought it necessary to send a letter to the Gen- 
tile converts, they addressed that letter to Gentiles *‘in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia,” though there is no record that 
churches had ever been founded in Syria and Cilicia. It is 
noteworthy, however, that these are the two regions to 
which St. Paul himself says he went (Gal. i :2o) after his 
first visit to Jerusalem. Again we are told that, when un- 
named and unauthorized Christians had carried Christian- 
ity to Antioch and had preached to Gentiles, and the Apos- 
tles had sent Barnabas to Antioch to see about it, Barnabas, 
seeing an opportunity for a great evangelistic work in that 
dty, went to Tarsus to seek Said (Acts 1 1 :25), and, bringing 
him back, for a whole year they carried on together a most 
successful evangelistic work. Why did Barnabas look out 
Saul for this work? When a modem rector vfishes to hold 
a preaching mission, he does not ask a professor of Syste- 
matic Divinity or of Biblical Criticism to come and do the 
preaching, he sends for a Cowley Father or some man who 
has attained success in that t}rpe of work. Under similar 
drcumstances our Presbyterian brethren do not send for a 
modernistic professor from Union Seminary, or even the 
President of the Westminster Seminary, but for a man like 
Billy Sunday, who has a reputation as a revivalist. The fact 
that Barnabas sought out Saul is evidence that Saul had 
made a reputation as an expert in that type of work, and 
the results at Antioch proved the soundness of the judgment 
of Barnabas. With the zeal that made him a persecutor, 
Saul, from the time of his ainversion at Damascus, had 
been wiiming Jew and Gentile to Christ. 

Thus at first by persecution, and then of consecrated 
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purpose, the saddle-maker of Tarsus, in spite of the lack 
of vision of the Twelve, launched the Church on her mis- 
sionary career. Thus Saul of Tarsus emerged as one of the 
powerful formative influences of the Apostolic Age. 
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II 


MISSIONARY EFFORTS AND 
GOSPEL TRADITIONS 

I 

I N the first lecture we endeavored to appraise the in- 
fluences which started the Apostolic Church on its career. 
That career at its very inception rendered the beginnings 
of the collection of the gospel story or' of 'gospel stories 
necessary. What the Germans call Formgeschichtey but 
which has been more happily named by an American scholar 
“form-critidsm,” has opened our eyes to the needs and in- 
fluences which led to the gradual gathering up of the narra- 
tives concerning Jesus which were later collected in our 
Gospels, and to some of the reasons why at least some of 
those stories took the form that they did. The accounts of 
the life and teachings of Jesus were not compiled because of 
literary or historical interest in the life of the Master. The 
first Christians believed that Jesus would soon return. Any 
year, or almost any day, might vutness the end of the pres- 
ent order of the world. If Jesus himself were reigning here 
in person, what need would there be for a histray of his life 
or a record of his teachings? It was a considerable time be- 
fore such lengthy, though scanty records concerning him 
as our present Gospels g^ve, came into existence, and these 
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were compiled from earlier and still more scrappy records. 
This is at least true of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. 

While all this is true, nevertheless, in spite of second 
adventist expectations, the situation demanded an interest 
in the events of the earthly life of Jesus, and compelled the 
compilation of some accounts of it. On the Day of Pente- 
cost St. Peter preached to a congregation of Jews. St. 
Stephen, disputing in the synagogues of the Hellenists in 
Jerusalem, was still reasoning with Jews. St. Philip, preach- 
ing in Samaria, at Lydda, Joppa, or Caesarea, was still 
preaching to Jews, for, after all, the Samaritans were the 
earliest Jewish sect and shared many of the Jewish expecta- 
tions. Saul of Tarsus, preaching in Damascus, or Arabia, 
in Cilicia or Syria, preached first to Jews. We know that at 
Damascus this was so, and we are safe in inferring that it 
was also true of the other localities because we learn, from 
the accounts in the Book of Acts of his later missionary ac- 
tivities, that it was his custom. To make a Jew a convert to 
Christianity, it was necessary to convince him that Jesus was 
the Messiah. It tos a notorious feet that Jesus had been 
crucified. That fact no Jew could ignore and no Christian 
deny. It was necessary, therefore, in order to convince 
Jews of his Messiahship, to face the feet of his death boldly, 
but to cany the story on and convince them that God had 
borne witness to his unique character by raising him from 
the dead. That is the line of argument adopted by St. Peter 
on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2), by St. Paul at Antioch in 
Padia (Acts 13), and doubtless by all the early Christians 
in wiiming their converts. This necessity centered Chris- 
tian thought on the Passion and Resurrection of Christ. Not 
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only was this part of the Master’s career the theme of 
preaching, but it is probable that because of this, intelligent 
converts would wish to know more of his Death and Resur- 
rection than would be given in sermons. It thus came about 
that the earliest narratives concerning the earthly career 
of our Lord were the accounts of his Passion and the Resur- 
rection. It is due, too, both to this interest and to the early 
date of the tradition that the information given us concern- 
ing Passion Week is so much more detailed than that of any 
other part of our Lord’s life. The collection of these tradi- 
tions must have begun soon after Pentecost, 

As the Christian mission progressed, even while its con- 
verts were Jews, a demand arose for other knowledge of 
Jesus than that contained in the stories of Passion Week. 

• The ethical demanck of Jesus were greater than those of 
Judaism} Jesus demanded an inward purity. Jesus’ estimate 
of the value of sabbath-observance differed widely from 
that of the Pharisees. The way in which the oral kw — the 
“traditions of the elders” — was sometimes permitted to an- 
nul ordinary moral obligations had been to him anathema. 
Something of this attitude of their Master the earliest 
Christians were bound to transmit to their new converts. In 
the effort to do this, pungent sayings of Jesus were collected 
and, to give these additional force, an inddent giving the oc- 
casion when the saying was uttered was recalled and rekted. 
The inddent accounted for the saying, and the saying gave 
point to the inddent. An English critic. Professor Vincent 
Taylor, has named these “Pronouncement Stories.” As an 
example of these we may take the story of the disdples pass- 
ing through the cornfields on the sabbath and pluddng the 
ears of com in Mark 2:23-28. It leads up to the saying, 
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“The sabbath was made for man and not man for the sab- 
bath: so that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath.” 

* The saying gave the Master’s authority for placing humani- 
tarian considerations above those of mere ritual. Such au- 
thority must have been needed at once, when Christianity 
had started upon its career as a Jewish sect. The story gave 
point to the saying. The pronouncement story of the “Trib- 
ute Money,” Mark 12:13 fF., “P to the saying, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s.” As Vincent Taylor has 
shown,^ there are thirty-five clearly defined pronounce- 
ment stories in the Synoptic Gospels, and four others that 
should probably be classified with them. Of these, twenty 
are in Mark, our earliest Gospel, four or five in Q, a docu- 
ment which is generally held to be older than Mark, seven 
or nine in Luke’s special source, one in Matthew, and none 
in John. Bultmann,® a German critic, has attributed these 
stories to the creative imagination of the early Church. If 
it were true that they were creations of the Christian con- 
sciousness, they should be more numerous in the later than 
in the earlier Gospels. In reality the reverse is true. As' 
Taylor has pointed out, these stories bear on their face 
evidence that they are genuine recollections of utterances 
of the Master and pf incidents in his career. Occaaonally 
one can detect in one of them a later editorial phrase, but 
the stories themselves fit situations in the life of Jesus. In 
all probalfility many of these stories took shape in Christian 
tradition in the course of the first decade after Pentecost. 

^ Formation of the Gospel Tradition, London, 1933, Lecture IV. 

* Geschichte der synoptische Tradition, 1931, pp. 42, 49, 58, 63 f. 
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Personally I regard that, not as a probability, but as a cer- 
tainty. 

It would be wrong, however, to give the impression 
that the Christian traditions of this early period were con- 
fined to pronouncement stories. They included much be- 
sides. Jesus, like the Old Testament Prophets, often spoke 
in poetic form. With the form of Hebrew poetry we are 
all familiar from the Psalter. Its characteristic was a kind 
of rhyming of the thought which, since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, scholars have called “parallelism.” Familiar examples 
will occur to each of us, such as 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 

He leadeth me beside stQI waters. 

Or 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous. 

But the way of the wicked shall perish. 

Such sayings are ea^y remembered, and almost every na- 
tion possesses proverbs cast in that form. In this early 
period of the teaching, collections of such sayings began 
to be made. Burton Scott Easton ® and Vincent Taylor * arc 
of the opinion that one or two of them go back to the life- 
time of Jesus and were dictated by him. 

Some of the most significant teachings of Jesus are con- 
tained in his parables. Indeed, Jesus raised the parable to 
the highest d^ree of beauty and literary excellence that it 
has ever reached, and in so doing made a contribution to 
literature. In collecting material for the instnudon of con- 

* Christ in the Gospels, 1930, p. 41. 

« O#. at., pp. 94 f. 
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verts to Christianity during this first decade, certainly some 
at least of the parables were recalled and took form in the 
tradition. To the same early date and interest must be as- 
signed the miracle stories and many of the stories about 
Jesus. A number of the stories about him recall how he 
looked on certain occasions, how he bore himself, or refer 
to his habits in a way that imply a personal recollection. 
Bultmaim believes that the miracle stories were told as 
proofs of the Messianic power of Jesus, but a careful study 
of the Synoptic Gospels leads me to the opposite opinion. 
The Jews regarded miracles as “signs,” and this early tradi- 
tion represents Jesus as sajang that no sign shall be given 
to this generation (Matt. I2:39j Luke 11:29). The mira- 
cles were told simply because they were believed to be a 
part of the story of his life. His disciples had seen him do 
things which neither they nor thdr neighbors could do, 
and they believed he did them by supernatural power. They 
simply told what they believed. 

There are other stories about Jesus, such as the Tempta- 
tion and the Transfiguration, which come under none of the 
classifications so far mentioned. These stories, many of 
them, betray an interest in Jesus for his own sake. Doubt- 
less such stories began to be collected and repeated in the 
traditions of this first decade of the Church. The Apostles 
were still alive, and there were others, like James the Less, 
who had known Jesus well, and still others, we know not 
how naany, in the Christian fold who had listened to the 
Master’s teachings and, as Christians preached and taught 
and thought upon the Master whom they loved, the love 
of their hearts as well as the estigendes of their work led 
them to recall, to collect, and to tell and retell stories of 
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him who had changed their Kves and brought God near. 
Perhaps, like Papias of a later time, they still thought more 
of the living voice of tradition than of a written word, but 
in any event they laid the foundations of that Christian 
tradition on which our knowledge of the life of Christ rests. 
Some form-critics have been too skeptical, but on the whole 
they have helped us to visualize, at least in dim outline, but 
in a vital way, how at the very beginning of Apostolic his- 
tory, while eye witnesses were abundant, the Gospel tradi- 
tions in all their important features were formed. At first 
they were not combined into connected wholes} they were 
just disconnected stories and sayings that were told and re- 
peated until they todc a definite form. 

II 

Thus the life of the Church went on for ten years. Dur- 
ing all this time Christianity remabed a Jewish sect and was 
content to do so. The Gospel was preached only to Jews and 
to such Gentiles as had become Jewish proselytes. Perhaps 
St. Peter had before the year 40 (though, as some scholars 
think,® it may have been after 44 a. d.), preached to Cor- 
nelius at Caesarea. Cornelius was a proselyte of the gate, 
but the narrative of the Book of Acts makes it clear that 
that was regarded as an exceptional instance. Probably Saul 
of Tarsus had preached to Gentiles in Arabia, Cilida, and 
northern Syria, but if so, his converts were too far removed 
from the Palestinian sources from which St. Luke later 
drew his information to make any impresdon upon them. 
Christianity was still Jewish, and the center of its interest 

■ See Foakes-Jadcson and K. Lake, Beginmngs «/ Chrittiat^y, II, 159. 
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was Palestine. Like Judaism, it was therefore profoundly 
stirred, and more profoundly affected than most Christians 
realize, by the effort of the Emperor Caius (Caligula), to 
set up a statue of himself in the temple at Jerusalem, and to 
compel the Jews to do religious honors to it. 

The Emperor Augustus, as is well known, had inaugu- 
rated the worship of the Genius of the emperor in order to 
utilize religious sentiment in holding together his hetero- 
geneous empire. Julius Caesar, because of aid given him by 
Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, had granted the 
Jews special privileges for their religion, and Augustus, 
knowing well Jewish peculiarities, had exempted them from 
the necessity of participating in the imperial cult. Tiberius 
had continued the exemption. Caligula, who had made 
himself agreeable to his subjects at the beginning of his 
reign, became insanely conceited, arrogant, and self- 
assertive after a little. He called himself the brother of 
Jupiter, and made his subjects in approaching him prostrate 
themselves as to a god. In the year 39 he determined that 
the Jews should be compelled, along with all his other sub- 
jects, to worship his statue. Accordingly in that year he 
sent Petronius to Antioch as proconsul of Syria with orders 
to proceed to Palestine with an army, erect the statue in 
Jerusalem, and, if the Jews would not submit to it peace- 
ably, to compel them by force to do so. 

Petronius acted with all promptitude. He apparently 
reached Antioch during the summer of 39 and by Novem- 
ber had collected an army and arrived at Ptolemais, the 
Accho of an earlier time, with his force. The struggles 
which followed are vividly described by Josephus.® In- 

^ Ataiquities, XVIII, 8, 2-9- 
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formed of the purpose of the coming of Petronius, Jews 
flocked to Ptolemais in myriads to say that, while alive, they 
could not permit it. Petronius threatened them, but they 
were unmoved. It was the time for sowing their fields, but 
they left them unsown and faced starvation in order to 
protest. Petronius moved to Tiberias in order better to ob- 
serve the Jews, and similar scenes were repeated there. 
They bared their necks and invited him to slay them rather 
than to compel them to witness the sacrilege. Petronius 
finally wrote an adroit letter to Caligula, advising the Em- 
peror not to desolate a country that paid a considerable 
tribute, but rather to change his purpose as to the statue. 
Meantime King Agrippa I, who had been made by his 
friend Caligula king of Iturasa and Trachonitis, territories 
formerly ruled by Herod Philip, and who was in Rome, 
made a great banquet for Caligula and flattered him in vari- 
ous ways. When the Emperor, touched by the attention, 
and filled with wine, urged Agrippa to proffer a request for 
some gift, Agrippa asked in a flattering speech, that Caligula 
would abandon his purpose of erecting his statue in Jeru- 
salem. This the Emperor granted. A little later, however, 
the letter of Petronius urging the Emperor to do the same 
thing arrived. That a subordinate officer should venture to 
advise an emperor who regarded himself as a god, threw 
Caligula into paroxysms of rage. He determined now to 
erect the statue at all costs, and so wrote Petronius, at the 
same, time advising that officer to commit suicide. These 
events had occupied many months, so leisurely did affmrs 
move in those ancient days of slow communication. This 
letter to Petronius was written late in the year 40 a. d. 
During a whole year, therefore, the Jews of Palestine were 
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under the strain of this high tension. On Jan. 24th, 41 a. d., 
C^gula was murdered. Fortunately for Petronius the ship 
carrying the news of the murder of the Emperor outsailed 
the ship carrj^g the letter commanding suicide, and ar- 
rived in Palestine first. Petronius, of course, abandoned the 
mission which had become so distasteful to him, and the 
crisis was over. Claudius, an uncle of Caligula, succeeded 
him, and confirmed the Jews in their ancient privileges. 

Ill 

That this exciting crisis stirred the Christians as deeply 
as it did the rest of the Jews is not a matter of conjecture. 
One of them wrote a little apocalypse in the name of Jesus, 
to indicate that this repetition of the abomination which 
Andochus Epiphanes had erected in the temple in the year 
168 B. c., and which precipitated the Maccabaean revolt, 
would be the beginning of the end of the present age, and 
later, when St. Mark compiled his Gospel, this apocalypse 
was mistaken by St. Mark for genuine words of Jesus, and 
as such, was woven into the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel. 
It can now be separated from the genuine words of our 
Lord, which in some respects it contradicts. It was made 
up of what are now verses 7, 8, 14-20, 24-27, and 30, 31 
of the chapter mendoned. 

Apocalypse is a peculiar type of prophecy which had 
grown up after 200 b. c., when prophecy proper had prac- 
dcally died out. The authors of apocalypses did not dare 
prophesy in their own names. They knew that they would 
not be believed, because their contemporaries were all sure 
that the age of inspiradon had ended. They therefore at- 
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tributed their visions to some recognized authoritative hero, 
usually to one who had lived some time before. The apoc- 
alyptists had a well defined theory of world history. They 
believed the world hopelessly bad. All God could do with 
the present order was to destroy it in a great cataclysm and 
by miraculous intervention give the rule of the world into 
the hands of his saints, the Jews. It is a theory now forever 
exploded, but it was the first universal philosophy of history 
ever to be proposed. Our Lord himself had lived under the 
spell of this theory and had, as a matter of course, accepted 
it. Nevertheless his unparalleled ethical insight led him to 
perceive and to utter many things inconsistent with it. While 
accepting it, he in many ways transcended it. 

This unknown apocalyptist of the year 40 a. d., however, 
doubtless believed himself authorized by the Holy Spirit 
to prophesy in the name of Jesus that the untoward events 
of that year were the begi^ng of the end of the age, and, 
as has been said, his little utterance was in due time woven 
into the thirteenth chapter of ^ Mark’s Gospel. When the 
authors of St. Matthew and St. Luke, employing Mark as a 
source, reworked this chapter for their Gospels, they obliter- 
ated the lines which divide it from the real words and 
thoughts of Jesus, and Matthew at least adds to them. Al- 
though this has been recognized by a long line of scholars 
for more than sixty years, it has been denied by Johannes 
Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. Such scholars make this little 
apocalypse a part of their ground for supposing that Jesus 
was wholly a child of his age. To recognize the facts as I 
have stated them is a part of our task of ascertaining the 
truth and restoring the picture of the Master to its actual 
proportions. 
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The events of this struggle of the year 40 left their im- 
press also on the thirteenth chapter of the Book of Revela- 
tion. Scholars are agreed that the book in its present form 
dates from the reign of Domitian about 90 a. d. They are 
also agreed that its author or compiler wove into his book 
earlier material, i. e., apocal3^tic utterances that had taken 
shape in former generations. Whether this material had 
been preserved in the form of complete apocalypses, or as 
mere fragments, is a point on which there is no agreement. 
The reference in Rev. 13:14—18 points clearly to the reign 
of Caligula, and indicates that, however much the chapter 
may have been reedited, it had its beginnings then. 

Both the original author of Rev. 13 and that of the 
Apocalypse of Jesus thought that the impious act of Caligula 
was an excess of the Man of Sin which betokened the 
beg^ning of the end. These works greatly stimulated 
Christian hope of the early return of Jesus, and intensified 
Christian second adventism. Claudius, however, succeeded 
Caligula, and granted the Jews free exercise of their re- 
ligion. St. Paul, who had shared the expectations of the 
Master’s early return, soon recognized that it could not 
occur while Claudius reigned. In writing to the Thessa- 
lonians on the subject (2 Thes. 2:6, 7) he points out that 
the coming cannot occur xmtil the “lawless one” fully mani- 
fests himself, and that he could not then manifest himself 
because there was “one that restnuneth” (» jcarexuv), or 
“a restraining thing” (t* which would have to be 

removed before that manifestation could occur. Scholars 
recognize in these Greek phrases for “one that restrains” 
a Greek translation of a part of the verb dander By “to shut 
up,” or “shut off,” “restrain,” probably the participle 
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clmdens, a play on the name of Claudius. St. Paul accord- 
ingly confirms the deep impression that was made on Chris- 
tians by the events of the Jewish crisis of the year 40 a. d. 
It greatly intensified the apocalyptic element in early Chris- 
tian beliefs. 


IV 

Within two or three years after the exciting events of 
the year 40, Christianity reached Antioch, the capital of 
Syria. To the Apostles at Jerusalem the exciting thing was 
not so much that converts had been won in this third dty 
of the Roman Empire, but that irresponsible men had, in 
their enthusiasm, actually preached to Gentiles and wel- 
comed them into the fold without insisting that they become 
Jews. The matter was regarded as of so much importance 
that Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem to the Syrian city 
to look into the matter. Barnabas, on his arrival, took a 
liberal view of the situation, saw an opportunity for greatly 
extending the work, went to Tarsus and induced Saul to 
come and help him, and they two carried on for a whole 
year a most successful mission there. A strong church, con- 
taining a considerable Gentile element, was founded, and 
the name “Christian” was given to the followers of Jesus. 

While this work was in progress at Antioch, James the 
son of Zebedee was martyred at Jerusalem. Claudius in 
the year 41 a. d. had added Judaea and Samaria to the ter- 
ritories of Herod Agrippa I. Caligxda, on the banishment 
of Antipas to Gaul, had previously in 39 a. d. given him 
Galilee and Peraea, so that he now governed nearly all the 
territories over which his grandfather, Herod the Great, 
had ruled. Why Agrippa selected James for execution, 
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neither the Book of Acts nor any other authority informs 
us. Agrippa’s death is dearly to be dated in the year 44 a. d., 
and it seems certain that the martyrdom of James and the 
imprisonment of Peter occurred earlier in that year. 

In the year 45 or 46 there was a severe famine in Pales- 
tine, when, according to Josephus,^ many were reduced to 
the verge of starvation. According to Acts 1 1 :28 this had 
been predicted in Antioch by a prophet named Agabus, and 
the Antiochian Christians determined to send relief to Jeru- 
salem. This they did, making Barnabas and Saul the mes- 
sengers who bore their bounty. It is altogether probable that 
the relief was sent when the famine actually occurred. If the 
Christians of Antioch were at all like us, they did not send 
their contributions while the Jerusalem Christians were 
prosperous, just because someone had prophesied that they 
were going to be in need. It is probable, therefore, that the 
visit was coincident with the famine, either in the year 45 
or 46 A. D. 

Around this visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem much discus- 
rion has raged for a hundred years. In his Epistle to the 
Galatians (ch. 2:1) St. Paul declares in the most solemn 
manner that it was fourteen years after the visit to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in Gal. i:i6, and which we have dated 
in the year 32, before he went up to the Holy City again. 
As scholars have persisted in identifying this visit men- 
tioned in Gal. 2 with that mentioned in Acts 15, they have 
felt sure that St. Luke is in error (Acts 11:30 and 12:25) 
in representing him as having gone to Jerusalem in connec- 
tion with the famine. Pages upon pages of argument have 

^See Josephus, Antiquities^ III, 15, 3; and XX, 3, 5. On the date cf. 
K. Lake, Begimtxngs of Christiamty, V, 454!. 
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been written pro and con. After pondering all the considera- 
tions and arguments, I have come to the conviction that the 
late Cyril Emmet ® was right in identifying the visit de- 
scribed by St. Paul in Gal. 2:i ff. with this visit to Jeru- 
salem which St. Luke places at the time of the famine. 
Chronologically it fits exactly. 

In this connection it should be noted that many students 
of the Apostolic Age have failed to understand what a seri- 
ous and long-continued dispute the question of whether or 
not the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles was 
bound to be. They have regarded it as a difference of 
opinion that might come up once, as at the conference of 
Acts 1 5 , but which could be settled by a vote once for all. 
The history of the differences between High Church Angli- 
cans and Low Church Anglicans during the past hundred 
years should have given scholars a saner perspective in the 
study of this problem of the Apostolic Age. The party rep- 
resented by James the Less, which held that a Gentile ought 
to become a Jew in order to be a good Christian, was the 
KQgh Church party. That represented by Barnabas and 
Saul corresponded to the Low or Broad Church party. In 
their case, as in ours, their religion was at bottom the same; 
the difference consisted in the thought-patterns by which 
they explained it, and the consequent attitude toward cer- 
tain ceremonial minutiae which they thought should be 
maintained. The experience of the Anglican communion 
for the past century shows that such differences are never 
settled. They are alwa)^ cropping up; they are always 
precipitating new discussions. Con\nctions on such thought- 
patterns are deep; on either ade they are not uprooted by 

^ Beginnings of Christianity, II, 277 ff. 
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a few arguments, a successful mission, a Broad Church book, 
or a few Catholic congresses. Decade after decade the dis- 
cussion goes on. Quite analogous to this was the diflFerence 
between James and the Jerusalem Christians and the ardent 
missionaries, of whom St. Paul came to be the best known, 
in the Apostolic Age. After many years of study I have 
come to think that both Acts and Galatians are trustworthy 
documents and that St. Paul in Gal. 2 is describing details 
of his visit to Jerusalem in the year 45 or 46. 

If, then, we make this identification, St. Paul in Galatians 
gives us some details of what happened at Jerusalem. It was 
not simply an incident of giving and receiving money, but 
there was discussion with Peter, James, and John as to 
whether it was in accordance with the mind of the Master 
that the Gospel should be carried to the Gentiles. Appar- 
ently the question had not yet reached a point in the minds 
of the Jerusalem Church as a whole such that it was thought 
necessary to consult others than the Apostolic leaders. As a 
result, the three Apostles, Peter, James, and John, gave to 
Barnabas and Paul the right hand of fellowship, that the 
latter should preach to the Gentiles, while the former 
preached to Jews (Gal. 2:9). Titus, a Greek, one of the 
new converts, accompanied the missionary Apostles on this 
occasion, and his case entered into the discussion, but St. 
Paul writes about it in language so vague (Gal. 2:3-5) 
that we do not know whether Titus was circumcised or not. 
If we place the emphasis, in reading the passage, on cer- 
tain words it means that surely Titus was not circumcised j 
if we place the emphasis otherwise, the passage can mean 
that Titus was drcumdsed, but not as a matter of necessity 
but out of Christian consideration for the feelings of the 
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Jewish brethren. One thing is, however, made very dear. 
There was a small but bitter party of Judaisers in Jeru- 
salem. St. Paul speaks of them as “false brethren who came 
in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ.” 
Under the drcumstances there was bound to be a small 
nudeus of irrecondlables in every Jewish community and 
consequendy in nearly every Christian church, the major- 
ity of the members of which were still Jews. Peter, James, 
and John might agree to let Paul and Barnabas preach to 
Gentiles without molestation from them, but there were 
many Jewish Christians who felt bound by no such obliga- 
tion. While a modus vivendi had been arranged with the 
Jerusalem Aposdes, the controversy had by no means 
ended. Indeed, it had just begun. 

V 

Not long after Paul and Barnabas returned from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, that Church dedded to send these two 
effective preachers on a mission. St. Luke tells us that “The 
Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.” How the Holy Ghost 
uttered this, we are not told, but it was probably said by 
some prophet. In obedience to tius voice, the Antiochian 
Christians formally laid thdb: hands on Barnabas and Saul 
in token that the missionaries went forth with the Churches 
commission and authority. So Barnabas and Saul set forth 
on what is usually called “the first misdonary journey,” 
accompanied by Barnabas’s coudn, John Mark, as helper. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the details of this j oumey. 
Of their travels, hardships, and successes in Cyprus, at 
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Antioch in Psidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of the Acts give a full ac- 
count, and a knowledge of the familiar story will be taken 
for granted. We may only pause to note that on their way 
home, in visiting the congregations they had established in 
Asia Minor, the Apostles appointed “elders,” fresbuteroi, 
presbyters, in every church. This is the earliest reference 
in the New Testament to the second order of the Christian 
ministry. But what was the function of these presbyters? 
On what analogy were they appointed? Much study has 
been given to the subject by Christian scholars, and it is now 
well known that their appointment was in accordance with 
the form of government of all local oriental communities, 
in which the leadership or control was uniformly in the 
hands of the older men. As a matter of course, therefore, 
some older men were selected in each community — ^men 
of sturdy Christian character and good judgment — and the 
general decisions necessary to community matters were com- 
mitted to their hands. It is clear from a number of andent 
Christian documents that at this time the preaching and the 
exerdse of spiritual gjfts were not the spedal function of 
the presb3^ers. Those functions came to be exerdsed by 
them only after the lapse of much time. At the date of 
which we are speaking (about 47 a. d.) the presbyters cor- 
responded apparently more nearly to a vestry than to any- 
thing else in the modem church. 

VI 

A problem that has been much discussed during the last 
forty years is. Where were the churches of Galatia situated? 



THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA 
Were the churches of Antioch in Psidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe the churches of Galatia? The problem has arisen 
because in the Roman Empire the term “Galatia” was em- 
ployed in two senses- Sometimes it denoted the land of a 
race} sometimes, a Roman political unit which embraced 
territories inhabited by several peoples. This ambiguity 
grew out of the history of Asia Minor. 

The Gauls of the Rhineland and northern France are 
known to us all from our student days. We made our ac- 
quaintance with them through Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. They were a restless people, pushing their 
way into Great Britain and Ireland, but on two historic 
occasions they surged southeastward. On the first of these 
sallies they overran Italy and sacked Rome in 410 b. c. On 
the second, they surged across Macedonia and Thrace, some 
of them finding their way into Asia Minor, others into 
Greece. In Greece they sacked Delphi in 279 b. c. Those 
that invaded Aaa Minor were finally pushed by the king- 
doms of Pergamos and Antioch into the highlands of 
Phrygia, where they settled. Their country came to be 
called by Greek-speaking peoples Galatia, just as the land 
inhabited by Gauls in the West was called by the Latins 
Gallia. After a complicated history, into the details of which 
we need not enter here,® when the Roman province of 
Galatia was organiTed in 25 b. c., there was included in it, 
because of this previous history, large tracts of land that 
had belonged to other kingdoms, notably Lycaonia, Phry- 
gia, and Psidia. It was long thought that in the New Testa- 
ment “Galatia” was employed in the national sense, and 
that the churches of Galatia were in the mountain r^on 

* For details see K. Lake in Btaimduas of CbruAamty, V, 333. 
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where Gaelic, a language akin to Welsh, was spoken. The 
ablest and most persuasive presentation of this \new is that 
of Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on the E^tle to 
the Galatians. On this view we do not know the name of a 
single Galatian Church or Christian. Lightfoot supposed 
that there were churches in such cities as Tavium, Pessinus, 
and Ancyra the modern Angora, but they are never men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

In 1893 W, M. Ramsay, in his Church and the Roman 
Empire before lyo A.T)., advocated the view that in the 
New Testament “Galatia” was employed in the Roman 
political sense, and that the Churches of Galatia were those 
founded on the first missionary journey, Antioch in Psidia, 
Iconixim, Ljretra, and Derbe. Ramsay’s theory is called the 
“South Galatian Theory,” and Lightfoot’s the “North 
Galatian Theory.” The question is a complicated one and 
perhaps we shall never be able to settle it with certainty, 
but the South Galatian Theory is now accepted by the 
majority of scholars and is, I believe, right. St. Paul in his 
misrionary labors sought out Greek-speaking centers, and 
it is probable that in Tavium, Pessinus, and Ancyra Gaelic 
was q»oken. In Lystra we know that Lycaonian was the lan- 
guage of the heathen majority — a tongue of which we 
now know apparently an earlier form under the name Luv- 
vish &om the Hittite inscriptions found at Boghaz Koi in 
1896 — but there was also a Greek population. It is dear 
that the Epistle to the Galatians was written to Gre^- 
speaking communities, and those communities were in all 
probability those of Antioch in Psidia, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. We shall assume that this is the historic fact While 
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it is not absolutely certain, the evidence makes it more prob- 
able than any other hypothesis. 

On this hypothesis the Epistle to the Galatians was 
written to the churches established on the first missionary 
journey, and the evidence indicates that it was not written 
long after that journey ended. In Gal. i:6 St. Paul says, 
“I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel.-” 
It would seem that at the most only a few months could 
have elapsed since he left them. On the other hand he im- 
plies in Gal. 4:13 that, when he wrote the Epistle, he had 
visited these churches twice and preached in them. This 
condition is fulfilled by the first missionary journey on 
which the Apostles, after their labors at Derbe were com- 
pleted, turned back and visited the congregations in the 
other churches again. We conclude, then, that the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written from Antioch not later than 
the year 48 a. d. On this view the Epistle antedates the 
Apostolic council at Jerusalem described in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts, and many difficulties which scholars 
have found, either with the historicity of the Acts or the 
good faith of St. Paul, disappear. 

VII 

The occasion of the Epistle to the Galatians is made 
clear by the Epistle itself. There were Jewish Christians 
who were not willing to observe the agreement made by 
Peter, James, and John that Paul and Barnabas were at 
liberty to proclaim a goq)el which did not require the dis- 
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dples to observe the Jewish law. Perhaps these zealous 
people did not even know of the existence of that agree- 
ment. At all events some of these had visited the churches 
of Gralatia after the departure of the Apostles and had per- 
suaded a number of the Gentiles to be drcumdsed and to 
keep the Jewish law. There seem to have been some of 
them engaged in agricultxire who attempted to observe the 
sabbatical year which fell in 47—48 a. d. (See Gal. 4:10). 
In their effort to do this they had denied that St. Paul had 
any first-hand knowledge of Christianity. They ddmed 
that what little he did know about it, he had obtained from 
the Jerusalem Apostles j that he was a time-server, acting 
one way among Jews and another way among Gentiles. So 
they belittled his authority. This activity of Jewish Chris- 
tians was a part of that long and inevitable dash between 
religious thought-patterns to which reference has already 
been made. 

While all this is dear, perhaps it is not the whole ex- 
planation of St. Paul’s letter. Two scholars, Wilhelm Liit- 
gert and the late James EL Ropes,^^ have pointed out that 
there are passages in the Epistle to the Galatians which 
indicate that there was in Galatia, as we know that there 
was at a later time in Corinth, an antinomian party that re- 
garded itself as freed from all moral law, and charged St. 
Paul with inconsistency and with observing the moral law, 
because he insisted upon morality. These scholars have, I 
think, made out their case. There are passages in the letter 
which are hardly intelligible on the theory that the letter 

In Gesetz und Giist, Gutersloh, 1929. 

Tkt Singular Problem of the EpMe to the Galatians, Cambridge, 
Mass., 29x9. 
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was directed against the Jewish party alone. That such a 
party should arise was, under the circumstances, most 
natural. The logic of Saul of Tarsus which first made him 
a persecutor and then made him a Christian, and which we 
traced in the last lecture, led him to believe that God had, 
by the death of Jesus on the cross and by raising him from 
the dead, opened in Christ a mercy seat, to which men could 
come and be free from the law. Neither St. Paul nor the 
Jews of his time distinguished as we do between the cere- 
monial and the moral laws. All had come from Godj it 
was all equally binding. If God abrogated a part, he had 
abrogated the whole. That this was St. Paul’s ■dew is shown 
by his discussion of incest and sex-relations in l Cor. 6. It 
is noteworthy that there he appeals neither to the prohibited 
degrees of marriage in Lev. i8 and ao, nor to the seventh 
commandment, but declares: “All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient. All things are lawful for 
me, but I ■will not be brought under the power of any,” and 
then goes on to argue in substance that a man should abstain 
from fornication, not because it violates a commandment 
not to do so, but because to do so is to commit spiritual sui- 
cide. In the Epistle to the Galatians the same principles are 
enunciated in another way. The sins which are denounced 
and prohibited in the law are portrayed (Gal. 5:19 fF.) as 
“the works of the flesh,” whereas those things which are 
the notes of holiness are described as “the fruit of the 
spirit” (Gal. 5:22 f.). Ltitgert and Ropes are probably 
right in their theory that this antinomian party in Galatia 
claimed to be fneumaticiy or “spirituals.” It was they who 
charged St. Paul with inconsistency} it ■was they who ac- 
cused him of still preaching circumcision (Gal. 5:11). To 
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them St. Paul says in substance, “You are not spiritual at 
all 5 the indulgences which you are allowing yourselves are 
works of the flesh. Those who are spiritual exhibit the fruits 
of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
meekness, self-control.” The existence of such a group of 
antinomians in Galatia and later at Corinth reveals one of 
the dangers of the severe logic of St. Paul’s position. Many 
were able to follow his logic, while unable to share his moral 
earnestness and spiritual sincerity. They still needed the 
Ten Commandments, which the Church retained. St. Paul 
is the only writer in the New Testament who tries to rise 
above this necessity. His great successor, the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, insists that “he that saith I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him” (i John 2:4). 

St. Paul’s argument against the Judaisers in the Epistle 
to the Galatians is in substance as follows. The book of 
Genesis tells us that God made a covenant with Abraham 
on the basis of faith. Abraham believed God’s promise, so 
his faith was counted to him for righteousness. The religion 
of faith is therefore older by four himdred and thirty years 
than the religion of law. The same God who made the 
promise to Abraham and confirmed it by an oath also gave 
the law. The law could not therefore abrogate the promise, 
for even in human covenants unilateral modification is un- 
thinkable. What, then, was the purpose of the law? It was 
given for the guidance of mankind during the minority of 
the race, just as parental rules are given for the gtddance 
of children and minors. Now that Christ has come, the law 
is no longer needed for those who place themselves under 
his leader^p. They have come of agej they are no longer 
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minors 5 they are free. Christ creates in them a new spirit — 
the spirit that brings forth love, joy, peace, and all the 
virtues of the Christian life. Faith is the bond that unites 
to Christ — faith such as Abraham had and on the basis of 
which God established the covenant with him. These chil- 
dren of faith are the real "seed of Abraham” rather than 
those who happened to be descended from his physical 
form. 

This is an early sketch of this part of St. Paul’s theology. 
It is not a complete theologyj it only embraces the aspects 
that were pertinent to the question at issue, but so far as 
we can tell it remained constant in his mind throughout 
his life. Nine or ten years later he put this theory in a more 
elaborate form in the Epistle to the Romans, but the argu- 
ment itself remained the same. 

What the outcome of this controversy with the Gala- 
tians was, the New Testament does not tell us. Apparently 
the Epistle had some effect, for twice after this on his 
second and third missionary journeys St. Paul preached 
among them (see Acts i6:i-6 and 18:23). Christian 
churches also eidsted there down to the Mohammedan 
conquest. 

VIII 

One other point must be noted before we leave the 
Galatian Epistle, Already there existed in the Christian 
Church a method of instructing converts. In Gal. 6:6 
St. Paul exhorts those who are catechized in the word to 
share with him that catechized them in all good things. 
Here we have instructors in the word who are dependent 
on their pupils for their living. They were probably not 
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members of the Galatian communities, but sojourners who 
had come from centers where Christianity had been longer 
established. It would seem to have been their duty to 
instruct converts in the teachings of Jesus. In all probabil- 
ity such catechists had in written form a body of Jesus’ 
teaching — ^pronouncement stories, poetical sayings, par- 
ables, miracle stories, etc., the beginnings of which we 
traced earlier in this lecture. Such a compilation, regarded 
as the oldest document underlying our Gospels, was em- 
ployed by the authors of our first and third Gospels. 
Since 1907 scholars have followed the late Adolf Harnack 
in calling this document Q. It has long been thought by 
some that Q was compiled between 40 and 50 a. d. Per- 
sonally I woxild put it nearer to the year 40 than to the 
year 50. Q was compiled for the use of just such instruc- 
tion as that g^ven in Galatia, and, while we cannot prove 
that the catechists of Galatia had it in their possession, it 
seems to me very probable that they did. 

It thus appears that before the year 49, nineteen years 
after the Crucifixion, the mission of wiiming the world 
to Christ was well started, and that in the Apostolic circle 
St. Paul was assuming a place of leadership. Gospel tradi- 
tions, too, were being industriously collected in ever larger 
aggregates. As we shall see in the next lecture, however, 
the question as to the right to be Christian without first 
being Jew was still denied by many. 
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CHRISTIANITY ENCOMPASSES 
THE ^GEAN SEA 

I 

I N former lectures we have traced the history of the 
first eighteen years after Pentecost, and have witnessed 
the emergence within the infant Christian Church of two 
opposing conceptions of the Christian life. The one, cham- 
pioned by St. Paul and acquiesced in by Barnabas and 
many others, held that for those who had faith in Jesus 
Christ and identified themselves with his cause, the law 
was forever dead. The other held that the law, because 
it was God’s law, could never be superseded j it was 
eternally binding. The Messianic hope was for Jews only. 
If Gentiles would share it, they must first become Jews. 
During the first eighteen years of the Church’s history 
these opposing conceptions had emerged 5 they had at- 
tracted adherents, and on four occasions, of which the 
New Testament gives records, had found expression. Two 
of these were in Jerusalem (Acts ii;i— 18 and CJal. i2:i— 
10), one in Antioch (Gah 2:11—17), ^ Galatia. 

Although on each occasion our records show that the more 
liberal point of view had prevailed, nevertheless the 
forces of narrow devotion to andent Jewish institutions 
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were by no means convinced, and by the year 49 they 
were ready for another attadc. 

After the first missionary journey was ended, and per- 
haps while St. Paul was dictating his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, certain men came from Judasa to Antioch and 
taught, “Except ye be circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, ye cannot be saved.” Paul and Barnabas opposed 
this teaching with all vigor, the Antiochian Church was 
greatly disturbed, and finally Paul and Barnabas, with 
certain other brethren, were appointed to go up to Jeru- 
salem and confer with the Apostles and elders there about 
this question. It thus came about that the first Christian 
Synod or Council was held at Jerusalem in this year 49 
A. D. It should be noted, however, that, though the names 
“Synod” and “Council” have been applied to this gather- 
ing, it was in reality neither the one nor the other, if we 
judge it by later standards. The great majority of Chris- 
tians then easting were not concerned in it at all. It was 
simply a conference of delegates from the Church at 
Antioch with the leaders of the mother Church at Jeru- 
salem. 

The story of this conference need not here be retold. 
It is written in the fifteenth chapter of the Book of Acts 
and is familiar to all. It issued a letter to the brethren of 
the Gentiles of the churches of Syria and Cilicia, giving 
it as the judgment of the conferees that only four of the 
requirements of the law need be observed. They asked 
them to abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication. 
It is not altogether clear just what dictated this choice 
of requirements. Perhaps it was the feeling that these 
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things were involved often in heathen worship and that 
from such worship Christians should abstain. For the 
request not to eat things strangled, Codex Bezae substi- 
tutes, “and that you do not do to others what you would 
not wish them to do to you,” — a revision which hardly 
commends itself. 

The decision embodied in this letter once more gave 
the victory to the liberal party, and the Antiochian delega- 
tion soon returned to the city whence they came, ac- 
companied by a couple of “prophets” from Jerusalem, 
whose names were Judas and Silas. Silas, or SUvanus, as 
he was also called, was destined to become prominent as 
co-laborer of St. Paul. 


II 

Not long after this, St. Paul proposed to St. Barnal»s 
that they revisit the churches which they had founded. 
Barnabas consented, but wished again to take as thdr 
helper his cousin, John Mark. St Paul had, however, not 
forgotten St. Mark’s desertion at Perga on their first 
journey just as they were approaching the most dangerous 
part of their way through the mountain passes of the 
Taurus. It was a desertion which St. Paul resented, and 
he positively refused to permit St. Mark to be a member 
of the party. These great Apostles were very human. 
The contention between them became so sharp that they 
separated, Barnabas taking Mark and setting out for 
Cyprus, his native land, while Paul chose Silas as his com- 
panion and set out overland, by way of northern Syria for 
his own native land, Cilida. Thus early in Christian history 
did Christian laborers begin to refuse to work together 
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because of difFerences over little things. It is an example 
that has been followed all too often in the Church. In the 
instance of Paul and Barnabas the Church obtained two 
missions instead of one, but the Apostles, although they 
differed in a very human way, had the good sense to go 
to different fields of labor, while most of their modem 
imitators turn the Gospel into a Babel by becoming rivals 
in the same field. 

Although the Book of Acts dismisses Barnabas and 
Mark at this point, it will repay us to follow them for 
a moment in imagination. While we have no detailed 
account of their work, it is clear that it was no brief un- 
dertaking, but was an effort sustained through the years. 
Six or seven years later, when St. Paul wrote his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Barnabas was still engaged in 
missionary labors and was following St. Paul’s own plan 
of self-support (see i Cor. 9:6). In what fields he labored 
we are not informed, but it is probable that during all 
those years St. Mark was his companion and helper. 
Twelve or fourteen years later, while St. Paxil was a 
prisoner in Rome, he asked that Mark come to him 
(2 Tim. 4:11)} ^ but for several years after the autumn 
of 49 A. D. he was, apparently, the fellow worker of 
Barnabas. 

Ill 

In my opinion it vras at this time, and for use in the 
missions founded by his cousin and himself, that St. Mark 


1 Although the Pastoral Episdcs are clearly not St PaaPs in their present 
form, there is in 2 Tim. 4:9f. a genuine Pauline fragment, as many 
sdiolars have recognized. 
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composed the first draft of his Gospel. Many European 
scholars have believed that the Gospel according to Mark 
■was issued in two forms at different times in the Apostolic 
Agej in other words that it went through two editions. 
One of the most weighty reasons in favor of this is the 
fact that St. Luke, whose literary habit it was to copy his 
sources entire, omits all the material now contained be- 
tween Mark 6:46 and 8:27, uniting in two successive 
verses (Lu. 9:17, 18), Mark 6:46 and 8:27 as though the 
latter followed immediately on the former in his copy 
of St. Mark. There are other reasons based on other omis- 
sions by Luke. I have treated the matter in some detail in 
an article published some years ago,® and this is not the 
place to thresh it out again. While the theory of an Ur- 
Marcus, as the Germans call it, has been rejected by many 
eminent scholars, it accounts best, I believe, for all the 
facts. The Gospel of Mark, which Clement of Alexandria 
declared to have been written at Rome,® was, I believe, the 
second and enlarged edition of the Gospel, made by St. 
Mark himself some years later. 

The reasons which led St. Mark to make this first com- 
pilation of his Gospel are tolerably clear. It was as neces- 
sary in the churches which were foimded by Barnabas to 
give catechetical instruction to conVerts as in the Pauline 
churches. For use in congregations, a large portion of 
which were Jewish, Q was an unsatisfactory manual, for 
it contained no account of our Lord’s Passion, and, as was 
pointed out in a former lecture, to convince Jews of the 


2 See Journal of Biblical Litarainre, XLVIXI, 239-247. 
s See Eusebics, Ecclesiastical History, VI, 14. Cf. also B. W. Bacon, Is 
Mark a Roman Gospelf 
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Mcssiahship of Jesus, it was necessary boldly to face the 
shame of the Cross and to demonstrate how that shame 
was followed by the glory of the Resurrection. Here then 
was the necessity and the motive, and Mark was in some 
ways peculiarly qualified for the task. The first Church 
at Jerusalem had apparently been held in his mother’s 
house. When Herod Agrippa imprisoned St. Peter, it was 
at his mother’s house that the Church was gathered to 
pray for him (Acts 12:12). Indeed, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Mark’s father had been a friend of Jesus, and 
that it was in the “upper room” of that same house that 
Jesus had eaten his last supper with his disciples. It has 
also long been suspected that the young man who followed 
Jesus to Gethsemane to watch, and who barely escaped 
arrest, fleeing naked, having left his garment in the hands 
of the temple police (Mark 14:51), was none other than 
St. Mark himself. As Peter and other Apostles had often 
been guests at his mother’s house, St. Mark had had un- 
usual opportunities to hear the stories concerning Jesus 
repeated again and again, and I cannot doubt that, as they 
pursued their mission, and the necessity of a fuller manual 
for instructing converts “in the Word” was felt, his cousin 
Barnabas urged upon him the composition of the work. 
Naturally we cannot prove that these conjectures repre- 
sent the fects, but they seem to me, in the light of such 
knowledge as we have, to be the probable course of events. 
If our conjectures are right, the disagreement between 
Paul and Barnabas, and the establishment of a separate 
mission by Barnabas, led to the compilation of the earliest 
form of our earliest existing Gospel. 
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It is time, however, that we returned to Paul and Silas. 
After their visit to Cilicia they passed on, apparently 
through the CUician Gates, into the ProTnnce of Galatia. 
At Lystra St. Paul selected Timothy, a boy then ap- 
parently in his late teens, a half-Greek, half-Jew, who had 
been converted on the previous trip, as a helper in their 
travels. Timothy thus supplied to him the place that Mark 
had occupied on the first journey. It is needless to recount 
here the story so ftmiliar to all, since it is recorded in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Acts. We know how St. Paul 
groped for a field in which to labor, thinking first of the 
province of Asia, then of Bithynia, and finally in his doubt 
reaching the sea at Troas, the representative in his day of 
the storied dty of Troy. At Troas he apparently fell in 
with Luke,^ a physician, who appears to have been a 
Macedonian, and him he won to Christianity. Probably 
Luke urged him to go over and preach in Macedonia, but, 
until the plan had been given divine sanction in a dream, 
St. Paul hesitated. Having finally, as he believed, the 
divine sanction for the undertaking, the party, now num- 
bering four, since St. Luke had joined it, set sail for 
Macedonia, and the Gospel was carried to Europe, a new 
continent — a continent, too, destined to be for many cen- 
turies in a peculiar sense Christianity’s home. 

All Christians are familiar, from the pages of the Book 
of the Acts, with the story of the founding of the churches 
at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berasa, the story of St. Paul’s 

* See Ramsay, Si. Paul, the Traveller and Roman Citizen, pp. zoo i. 
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visit to Athens, where, as Ramsay has shown, his address 
was not so much a sermon as a trial lecture to see whether 
the dty fathers would permit him to become a licensed 
teacher of philosophy in what we might call the University 
of Athens. We are familiar also vrith the story of St. Paul’s 
arrival in Corinth, and his sojourn of eighteen months 
there, during which he established himself as a business 
partner of a Roman Jew, Aquila by name, who had re- 
cently left Rome because Claudius had decreed that Jews 
should leave that dty and had deprived them of the 
right of assemblage. In all these towns St. Paul preached 
in the Jewish congregations until, because of his attitude 
toward the Jemsh law, he was driven outj then he turned 
to the Gentiles. At Thessalonica the Jewish opposition was 
particularly strong and necessitated his leaving the dty 
prematurely. These things are so well known that we need 
not dwell upon them. 

Of the events of this eighteen months at Corinth, men- 
tion may be made here of but two. St. Paul had arrived 
at Corinth alone in the autumn of the year 50 a. d. 
St. Luke had remained at Philippi and, when St. Paul 
started southward from Bersea for Athens, he had sent 
Silas and Timothy back to Thessalonica to see how the 
infant church there was enduring the bitter persecution 
inflicted upon it by its Jewish brethren. St. Paul was well 
established in Corinth with Aquila and his wife Prisdlla 
before Silas and Timothy rejoined him. The news they 
brought led him to write his first Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. It appeared that the The^onian Christians 
were enduring persecution nobly and were unshgkpii in 
their Christian faith. They had not, however, folly under- 
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Stood the high ethical demands of the Christian life, and 
some of them were in deep trouble on account of the death 
of Christian members of their families. They had been 
led to believe that Christ was coming at once to establish 
his kingdom and, as their kinsfolk had died before that 
coming, they had, they thought, forever lost the oppor- 
tunity of sharing its happiness and its rewards. St. Paul 
in his letter, after tenderly commending their Christian 
constancy, addressed himself to these two questions. In the 
clearest language he set before them the Christian standard 
of pure family life, and then went on to explain that “we 
who are alive and are left unto the coming of the Lord” 
will be no better off than the Christians who have died, 
for when the Lord descends from heaven, deceased Chris- 
tians will first rise from the dead to meet him, and that 
then we, the living, shall be caught up wth them to meet 
the Lord in the air, so that both shall forever be with 
the Lord.® 

The effect of this letter on the Thessalonians must have 
been a surprise to St. Paul. It gave the Thessalonians the 
impression that the return of the Master was very, very 
imminent. That impression was heightened by some Chris- 
tian in their congregation who, claiming to be inspired by 
the Spirit, propheried that it was indeed so. Another went 
so far as to forge a letter in St. Paul’s name, declaring that 
it was truly so. The result was that some Thessalonian 
Christians stopped working and spent their time lounging 
and gossiping and waiting for the happy day. This history 
was in 1843 repeated in some places in our own country. 
The leader of the Millerite^ as the Second Adventists 

* X Thet. 4: 13 flF. 
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were then called, had set the nineteenth of October of 
that year as the day when Christ would come again, and, 
as the nineteenth of October approached, in one New 
England town where lived a woman with whom I talked 
in my boyhood, shopkeepers abandoned their shops, threw 
the doors open, and invited the public to go in and help 
themselves. These people were so sure of the coming of 
Christ, that they never expected to need or to be able to 
sell their goods again. 

This situation in Thessalonica compelled St. Paul, 
within three or four months of the date of his first letter, 
to write to the Thessalonians again. The burden of his 
second letter was that the return of Christ was not as 
imminent as they had supposed} that he could not come 
until the man of sin (the Roman Empire) had fully 
manifested its opposition to God, and that that could not 
be as long as Claudiiis reigned, for Claudius, by his friend- 
liness to Jewish worship, was restraining the full mani- 
f^tation of the sacrilegious character of Rome’s religious 
pretensions. (St. Paul does not put it as plainly as I have 
done, but that is apparently what his language means.) 

This correspondence reveals that St. Paul, twenty years 
after his conversion, still held in all its literalness that 
philos<^hy of history which the first Christians had taken 
over from Judaism. There is reason to believe that he 
later, in some respects at least, modified these views. 

The other incident of St. Paul’s Corinthian ministry to 
arrest the attention is the coming of Gallio, brother of the 
Rimnan philosopher Seneca, to Corinth as proconsul of 
Achaia. Soon after his arrival, as we learn from Acts 
1 8:12 £F., the Jews of Corinth haled St. Paul before 
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Gallic and endeavored to persuade him to forbid the 
preaching of the Gospel. Doubtless they hoped to con- 
vince the proconsul that St. Paul was preaching a religion 
not allowed by Roman law. Paul was, however, obviously 
a Jewj Jesus, concerning whom he preached, was im- 
deniably a Jew, so Gallic dismissed the case as one that 
had no standing before a Roman tribunal. This decision 
seems to have given St. Paxil a new estimate of the pos- 
sible place of the Roman government in the divine order 
of things. Whereas in second Thessalonians, written a few 
months before his contact with Gallic, he still thought of 
the Roman power as the “man of sin” of which Caligula 
had been the exemplar, when some years later he wrote 
to the Romans, the “powers that be,” he declared, “are 
ordained of God” (Rom. 13:1 fF.). The experience with 
Gallic had apparently softened some of the fierceness of 
his Jewish point of view. 

To the modern student the coming of Gallic is im- 
portant in a different way. Owing to the discovery of an 
inscription at Delphi a few years ago,® we are now able 
to date the coming of Gallic to Corinth as having occurred 
in the summer of the year 51 a. d. This fixes for us the 
date of St. Paul’s eighteen months at Corinth between 
the autumn of the year 50 and the spring of the year 
52 A. D., and is one reason for placing the Apostolic Coxin- 
dl of Acts 15 in the year 49 a. d. 

When St. Paul thought the Corinthian Church sufficiently 
established to stand on its own feet, he left that town with 
Aqxula and Xhisdlla and crossed the JEgean to Ephesus. 

^ See Deissmann, St, Paul, pp, 261 ff. or G. A, Barto% Archaeology and 
the Bible, 6tb ed^ pp. 555 ff. 
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Aquila and Priscilla remained there, but St- Paul, still not 
quite sure that the Lord would have him work in Ephesus, 
made a trip to Jerusalem, probably to attend one of the 
feasts, visited Antioch again, and made another trip through 
Galatia, finally returning to Ephesus to settle down for a so- 
journ of three years. He started for Jerusalem in the year 52 
and it was apparently 54 before he returned to Ephesus. 
St. Luke gives us no details of the intervening two years. 
So as far as our knowledge of details go, the difFerence 
between the second and third missionary journeys is mainly 
the diflFerence between residence at Corinth and residence 
at Ephesus. 


V 

While St. Paul had been in the east before he settled 
down at Ephesus, Priscilla and Aquila had made a new 
convert to the faith, who was destined, in my opinion, to 
wield a far greater influence m Christianity than is usually 
suspected. This new convert was none other than ApoUos, 
a scholarly Jew from Alexandria, who had ardently em- 
Ixraced the faith of the sect of John the Baptist. It will be 
a surprise to some that the followers of the Baptist still 
existed as a distinct group among the Jews, but the re- 
searches of recent years have fully confirmed the state- 
ment of Acts 18:25 that such was the case. Indeed this 
sect, in the opinion of some scholars, played a far more 
important role during the early centuries of our era than 
has been suspected. ApoUcs had received baptism from 
the followers of the Baptist and was eagerly awaiting the 
Messiah. Priscilla and Aquila convinced him that in Jesus 
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the Messiah had already come. He thereupon entered 
heartily into Christian work, laboring faithfully to con- 
vince men that Jesus was indeed the Christ, and won a 
place of such prominence that he is ranked almost with 
the Apostles. 

Apollos was indeed a notable man. St. Luke describes 
him as Aoywsj which the Authorized Version renders *‘elo- 
quent,” but which is more correctly rendered “learned” or 
“scholarly.” He arrived at Ephesus apparently in the 
year 53 a. d., when he would be presumably at least forty 
years old. He must, then, have been growing up in Alex- 
andria when Philo, the Jewish philosopher, who lived un- 
til the year 40 a. d., was at the the height of his &me, and 
there is good reason to believe that he had drunk deeply 
at Philo’s fountain, if he had not been an actual pupil 
of that master. Two characteristics of Philo’s method of 
teaching can, I believe, be traced to Apollos, delight in 
allegory, and a peculiar way of accounting for the genius 
of eminent, God-commissioned men. Allegory Apollos 
did not need to introduce to Christian use, as it was already 
employed by St. Paul. All Jews had in a degree employed 
it since the days of Hosea, the prophet. If Apollos was, 
as some suspect, the author of the Epistle to the Helrews, 
he has left us the most consummate specimens of allegory 
in the New Testament. 

After Apollos had labored at Ephesus for a time, he 
desired to go across to Corinth to labor in the Christian 
Church there. Aquila and Priscilla encouraged him and 
gave him letters of introduction. Of the results of his la- 
bors there, we hear in St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, of which notice will be taken later. At this 
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point I want to emphasize what I believe to be ApoUos’ 
contribution to our Gospel narratives. For more than ten 
years I have believed that it was he who first raised the 
question whether God heralded the advent of Jesus by 
miracles and marvels, and who wrote the earliest account 
of our Lord’s Birth — ^that embodied in the Gospel of 
Luke. The reasons for attributing this infancy narrative 
to Apollos were set forth by me more than ten years ago,^ 
and have been embodied by Dr. Elwood Worcester in his 
Studies in the Birth of our Lord. They may be briefly 
stated as follows- Philo regarded Isaac and Samuel as 
begotten of divine seed because God was said to have 
directly intervened to make it possible for their mothers 
to bear sons. Philo also regarded the birth of Gershom, 
the son of Moses, as a virgin birth, because it is not said 
in Exodus 2:21, 22 that Moses “went in” to Zipporah, his 
wife. While in all these cases Philo counts the birth a 
miraculous one, and uses such phrases as “begotten of 
divine seed,” he nevertheless continued to speak of Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Elkanah as the fathers of their respective 
sons. Readers of St. Luke have often been puzzled be- 
cause the narrative represents Mary as callin g Joseph 
Jesus* father, and refers to Joseph and Mary as “his 
parents.” Some scholars have gone so far as to suppose 
that the verses attributing to Jesus a Virgin Birth are, on 
this account, a later addition to the narrative. All diffi- 
culty, however, disappears if we recognize that our narra- 
tive is written from die Philonic point of view — a point 
of view that did not regard divine and human parentage 
as mutually exclutive. If written by a disciple of Philo, the 
^Jtarual «/ BibScel UUrature, 2 XI 1 I, 1924, pp. 210 ff. 
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narrative with one possible exception is conastent as it 
stands. 

A still stronger argument for connecting this narrative 
with Apollos is its interest in the birth of John the Baptist. 
It makes the birth of the Forerunner almost as miraculous 
as that of the Messiah. Who but Apollos, of all the known 
Christians of the Apostolic Age, would be likely to do 
that? Apollos is the only name that we know of a prom- 
inent Christian who had come into the Church from the 
sect of the Baptist. We do hear that there were a dozen 
others (Acts 19:1—6) but their names are not given, and 
we are told no more of them. 

Apollos is said to have been “mighty in the scriptures” 
— a description that suits well the author of the first two 
chapters of Luke, which are saturated with the Old Testa- 
ment. Indeed, these chapters are the work of no tyro, but 
of a man of consummate abifity. They are no plain nar- 
rative, but are great literature. The Benedictus, the Mag- 
nificat, the Song of the Angels, .the Nunc Dimittis, poems 
that have voiced the worship of the Church for centuries, 
are poems of a high order, though saturated with Old 
Testament reminiscences. Each enters so appropriately 
into the situation for which it was written as to reveal an 
author of rare gifts of insight and expression. The Gospel 
of Luke, because of the presence of these pioems in it, has 
been called “the Gospel of poetry,” but, if I am not mis- 
taken, the poet was Apollos and not Luke. 

We cannot prove it, but it seems a plausible conjecture 
that, before his conversion, Apollos had been to Palestine 
and had been won by the sect of the Baptists to member- 
ship with them. There he had heard. the story that John 
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was the only child of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and a child 
born long after this marriage and, wth the teachings of 
Philo in mind, at once added John to Philo’s list of men 
bom of “divine seed.” Later, when he had become a Chris- 
tian, he inquired of the original disciples what they had 
heard of the birth of Christ. Possibly, on a visit to Jeru- 
salem, he had conversed with our Lord’s mother herself, 
for, while we have no mention of her in the New Testa- 
ment after the year 30 (see Acts 1:14), she may have 
lived until after the conversion of ApoUos. Reasons will 
be adduced at a later point for thinking that ApoUos had 
composed his narrative before the year 60 a. d., when the 
Virgin Mary would, if living, be a little over eighty years 
of age. Most of the reconstmctions of the history of the 
Apostolic Age are conjectural, and I frankly confess that 
this theory of ApoUos belongs to the same class. Because 
it is presented as a conjecture, and not with the cocksure- 
ness of certainty with which some scholars present con- 
jectural results, it is, I assure you, quite as worthy of 
acceptance as are many of theirs. If it is right, it gives us the 
clue as to when and by whom the interest of the Chxurch 
was turned to the question of how Christ came into the 
world, and gives us a date within the first thirty years of 
Gospel history, when an attempt was made to answer the 
question. At a later point we shall have to note other in- 
fluences from PhUo that ApoUos seems to have brought 
into the Apostolic circle. 

VI 

We must now return to St Paul’s three years at 
Ephesus. St. Luke gives in the nineteenth chapter of the 
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Acts a brief account of it, from which we leam that, as 
usual in a new field, he preached for three months in the 
Jewish synagogue, that the usual bitter opposition on the 
part of some Jews arose, that he then “taught daily in 
the school of Tyrannus,” that others carried the message 
they had learned from him until “all Asia” heard the 
word of God, that a number of Jewish exorcists were con- 
verted and burned their magical books, and that so many 
of the heathen were converted that it interfered with the 
trade of the silversmiths, who made little shrines of the 
goddess Artemis for sale to pilgrims to her Ephesiasn 
temple. This last caused a riot, fomented by those whose 
trade had been ruined, the quelling of which St. Luke 
describes at some length. We know, too, that it was during 
this period of St. Paul’s life that he wrote his Epistles to 
the Corinthians. These letters reveal the development 
and the solution of a crisis in the relations of the Apostle 
with his Corinthian disciples, which cost him much sor- 
row and anxiety. But apparently St. Luke does not tell all 
that happened during these three years. There are vague 
hints of other and greater dangers. It appears from Acts 
20:33, a part of St. Paul’s farewell to the Ephesian elders, 
that the Apostle had been accused by some of insincerity 
— of preaching for what he could make out of it. It is 
hinted in Acts 19:37 that he had been accused of robbing 
temples, which, in the eyes of the Government would be a 
serious charge. His remark (a Cor. 11:23) that he had 
been in prisons “more abundantly” than others, seems to 
hint at one or more imprisonments at Ephesus. Some find 
confirmation of this in the fact that the site of the “prison 
of St. Paul” is still pointed out to one who visits the site 
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of Ephesus. But there are still darker hints. In i Cor. 
15:32 St. Paul says, “If, after the manner of men, I fought 
with beasts at Ephesus.” Idad he actually been thrown to 
the beasts in the arena, or was he speaking figuratively of 
contentions with implacable human enemies? In 2 Cor. i :8 
he speaks of having been “so weighed down in Asia that 
he despaired even of life,” and in Rom. 16:3, 4 he makes 
reference to the fact that Priscilla and Aquila had en- 
dangered their own lives to save his. From all this it is 
quite clear that St. Luke has not told us the whole story 
of St. Paul’s Ephesian sojourn, that his life was in danger 
while there, that he was perhaps imprisoned more than 
once, that possibly on a charge of robbing temples he had 
been thrown to the lions in the arena and had somehow 
escaped. 

There are some scholars (Deissmann, Goguel and Pro- 
fessor George S. Duncan ® of St. Andrews) who regard 
an Ephesian imprisonment of St. Paul as practically an 
established fact, and who think that it was during that im- 
prisonment that St. Paul’s letters to the Philippians, 
Philemon, and Colossians were written. Because St. Paul 
in Philemon 22 asked Philemon to prepare for him a 
lodging because he hoped to be released, it is argued that 
he must have been writing from Ephesus, which was only 
125 miles from Colossae, and could not have been writing 
from distant Rome. Similarly, because in the Epistle to 
the Philippians the feet is revealed that, after Epaphro- 
ditus had arrived with a gift of mwiey for St. P^ul and 
had fallen ill, four journeys had been made between 
Philippi and the place of St. Paul’s imprisonment before 

* See Inc St. Paats 'Efheaan Mimtirj, titn Yoric, 1930. 
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St. Paul composed his letter, it is argued that the place 
of imprisonment is far more likely to have been Ephesus 
than far-off Rome. Such arguments are, however, not con- 
vincing. Suppose it were reported that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury were in New York and that a church in St. 
Louis sent him a gift of money, and that in New York he 
fell in with the profligate son of an old friend of his who 
happened to be living in Denver, one could not prove 
that the New York tradition must be wrong and that the 
Archbishop must have been in Chicago, when these experi- 
ences happened to him, because Chicago is so much nearer 
to St. Louis and Denver than New York is! To me the 
arguments for supposing that St. Paul’s Epistles of the 
imprisonment were written from Ephesus seem no more 
convincing. Further, the thought of St. Paul expressed in 
the Epistles of the imprisonment reveals a theology so 
much more developed than the theology of the Corin- 
thian Epistles that I cannot believe that all these letters 
were contemporaneous. If a period of four or five years 
had intervened and the Apostle had been confronted with 
new theological problems, the difference in thought is in- 
telligible. The supposition, therefore, which has long 
prevailed among scholars, that the Epistles of the im- 
prisonment were written from Rome, still seems to me to 
represent the truth. That St. Paul was imprisoned while 
at Ephesus, perhaps more than once, is altogether prob- 
able; that somehow his life was endangered and that 
Priscilla and Aquila risked their lives to save him, seems 
certrin. More than this we cannot say. The detdls com- 
pletely elude us. 
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VII 

In 2 Cor. 11:28 St. Paul concludes the catalogue of 
the hardships which he bore for Christ’s sake, with “anx- 
iety for all the churches.” He further explains it by in- 
dicating with what ardent sympathy he entered into all 
their weaknesses and errors. In our brief review of the 
Galatian and Thessalonian letters we have already seen 
what that could mean to him. During his Ephesian min- 
istry events occurred which called forth from him four 
letters to the Church at Corinth, and, as the last two of 
these letters show, some of these events cut him to the 
quick. 

The first of these letters to the Corinthians, now pre- 
served in substance in our 2 Cor. 6:14-7:1, was a simple 
exhortation to the Corinthian Christians to keep them- 
selves free from the entanglements of heathen society, 
and especially not to contract marriages with idolaters. 
On the Lachaeum Road in Corinth, not far from the 
HKeting-place of the first Christian Church there, stood 
the temple of Apollo, the influences of which penetrated 
family and social life in various ways. On Acro-Corinthus, 
which lifted its head some five hundred feet a couple 
of miles away, stood the temple of Aphrodite, the im- 
moral character of some of whose rites fostered a social 
ethic utterly subversive of Christian purity. It was natural 
that the great Apostle should labor to keep his converts 
free from such corruption. His first letter, although some- 
what misunderstood, seems to have been well received 
(see I Cor. 5:9). 
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The trouble began after he had written them his second 
letter, our First Corinthians. That letter was called forth 
by a number of circumstances. We have already noted how 
Apollos went to Corinth to labor, while St. Paul was in 
the east. St. Paul describes himself as “rude in speech”} 
Apollos was eloquent, polished, and seemed more phil- 
osophical. Greeks, who especially appreciated such abili- 
ties, enthusiastically lauded him as greater than Paul. 
Some, who valued St. Paul’s sterling qualities above such 
brilliant gifts, resented the implied slur to the beloved 
founder of their church. Thus two parties were formed. 
St. Peter, accompanied by his wife, appears also to have 
visited Corinth. The fact that he had known Jesus per- 
sonally — had actually lived with him — gave St. Peter 
great prestige with some, and soon a Peter party was 
formed. The unity and harmony of the church was en- 
dangered. Then one of the Corinthian Christians had mar- 
ried his stepmother — an act which scandalized both Jews 
and Greeks. St. Paul’s letter to them about marriage, 
too, had led the Corinthians to write and ask him if he 
thought Christians ought to marry at all. They appear 
also to have asked him whether it was wrong to eat meat 
that had been given in sacrifice to idols, some of which 
was often sold in Corinthian markets. St. Paul had also 
heard that there was at Corinth unbrotherly conduct at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and, at their meetings 
for worship, such an eagerness on the part of each to dis- 
play his spiritual gifts was manifested that the result 
was unedifying disorder. Finally he had heard that some 
of them denied that the dead could rise again. As St. 
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Paul treated all these questions in the letter which now 
lies before us as First Corinthians, it is the most miscel- 
laneous of all his Epistles. 

One part of this letter caused trouble. St. Paul had 
advised (i Cor. 5) that the Corinthians hold a church 
meeting and expel the man who had married his step- 
mother until such time as he should repent. This man had 
friends in the Church. Apparently he belonged to a 
party of ferjectiy such as we traced in Galatia, who re- 
garded a Christian as above all moral standards. These 
people not only refused to follow St. Paul’s advice, but 
in various ways belittled him and slandered him. When 
St. Paul heard of it, he sent Titus, who had now joined 
him in Ephesus, across to Corinth along with an unnamed 
brother (2 Cor. I2:i8) to try to bring the Corinthians to 
a Christian attitude in the whole matter, but Titus failed. 
St. Paul himself then left Ephesus and made a brief visit 
to Corinth to try by his personal presence and authority 
to redeem the Church from its dangerous position, but, 
after he returned to Ephesus, he knew that the chief 
effect of his effort had been to give them the opportunity 
to say, “His letters are weighty and strong j but his bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech of no account” (2 Cor. 
10:10). 

Under these circumstances the Apostle determined to 
make a final effort. He wrote them a letter of appeal, as 
he himself says, “out of much afSfiction and anguish of 
heart . . . with many tears” (2 Cor. 24), and sent Titus 
again to Corinth to plead with the Corin thians. That letter 
(or the bulk of it) is now preserved in chapters ten to 
thirteen of our Second Epistle to the Corinthians. When 
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this letter was penned, St Paul had determined to bring 
his labors at Ephesus to an end. He had arranged to leave 
that city and labor for a time in Troas, where he arranged 
that Titus should rejoin him and make report as to his 
mission. The Corinthian situation, however, so preyed 
upon his mind that he could think of nothing else. As 
Titus was to return overland, by way of Macedonia, 
St. Paul left Troas, and crossed over, probably to Phtlippi- 
Here Titus joined him and reported that at last the 
Corinthians were penitent, that they had come to the 
Apostle’s way of thinking and were deeply sorry for all 
the hard things they had said of him. On receipt of this 
information, St. Paul was so overjoyed that he sat down 
and wrote his fourth Epistle to the Corinthians, which we 
now possess in our 2 Cor., chapters one to nine. This epi- 
sode illustrates what “anxiety for the churches” meant 
to an Apostle. 

For more than a year before St. Paul left Ephesus he 
had been planning to have the churches he had founded 
around the ^Egean perform an effective and appealing 
act of brotherhood to the Church at Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem has never been an industrial city, where one could 
easily earn a living. Down to the present day its chief 
industry is the entertaining of pilgrims and tourists. Such 
capital as the Jerusalem Christians had had they had con- 
sumed years before in their communistic experiment. All 
through the New Testament period they were “the pocar 
saints” at Jerusalem. St. Paul knew that “money talks.” 
We sometimes think that it speaks more eloquently to the 
Jew than to othersj but we are all very senative to its 
utterances. The converts who had been won to Christ on 
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both sides of the JEgsan were nearly all poor. “Not many 
mighty, not many noble” had been called. They were 
laborers, small traders, and such like people. To secure 
from congregations made up of such people a substantial 
sum of money, required time and insight and tact. To ac- 
complish it St. Paul instituted a systematic plan of giving. 
Members of the different churches were to lay by a small 
sum each week, according as the Lord had prospered 
them. Had envelopes only been invented then, it would 
be the earliest instance of the envelope system on record. 
The eighth and ninth chapters of Second Corinthians, 
which really are the concluding chapters of his four letters 
to that church, are devoted to directions for completing 
this fund. Any modern churchman who has to raise money 
can gain points in the psychology of the art from reading 
St. Paul’s arguments. In money-raiang, as in everything 
he undertodc, he was a master. 

VIII 

After writing his fourth Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Macedonia, St. Paul proceeded from church to church 
until in the late autumn of the year 57 he arrived at 
CcMinth. There he spent the three winter months, and 
there he wrote his Epistle to the Romans. An Epistle to 
the Rcanans presupposes the eristence of a church at 
Rome, but how came it that there was a church at Rome? 
Who founded it? And when? Most scholars have re- 
garded these questions as unanswerable, but in my opin- 
ion somethii^ of the obscurity surrounding the subject 
may be penetrated, and a genuine view of the way in 
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which a church came to be established, in what was then 
the capital o£ the world, can with great probability be 
discerned. 

From Acts 1 8 :2 we learn that Aquila and Priscilla had 
left Rome in 50 a. d. because Claudius had ordered all 
Jews out of the dty. That Claudius issued such a decree 
is confirmed by Suetonius and Dio Cassius, and by Orosius, 
a fifth-century writer. Orosius dates the edict in the ninth 
year of Claudius, which would make it the year 49 or 50, 
which agrees with the statement in Acts. Dio Cassius says 
that the decree was not enforced because of the great 
numbers of Jews in Rome, and that Claudius contented 
himself finally with forbidding Jewish assemblies.® If they 
could not assemble, the Jews were denied the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and doubtless many, like Aquila 
and Priscilla, did actually leave the city. 

As the method of propagating Christianity was at this 
time by preaching in Jewish synagogues, it is therefore 
altogether improbable that Christianity was established in 
Rome during the reign of Claudius. That emperor died 
and was succeeded by Nero in October of the year 54, 
about the time St. Paul was arriving in Ephesus for his 
stay of three years. After news of the accession of a new 
emperor reached the Ekst, no Jews could return to Rome 
thence until navigation opened in the year 55, and it is 
quite possible that they would wait another year to hear 
whether the new emperor enforced the edict against the 
right of assemblage. By the year 56, however, the way was 
open, and for some years I have held the thecwy that 

^ See K. Lake’s discussion, Beginmngs of Ckristiamty, V, 459 f. 

^^See ExposiUfy Times, XLHI (May, 1932), 359 f- 
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two Jewish Chnstians, Andronicus and Junius, who had 
been with St. Paul in Ephesus and had shared one of his 
imprisonments there, then went to Rome and established 
that church. In Romans 16:7 St. Paul sends his saluta- 
tion to them, refers to them as Jews and as his fellow 
prisoners, and speaks of them as “of note among the 
Apostles.” We never hear of them afterward, but what 
could have given them greater note than to have founded 
the church in the eternal dty, a field of labor to which 
St. Paul had himself looked with longing eyes? 

I am well aware that for many years it has been the 
fashion in some scholarly circles to deny that the six- 
teenth chapter of Romans was originally a part of that 
epistle, and to regard it as a letter introducing one Phoebe 
to the church at Ephesus. The reasons for this view are 
that so many of the people greeted in the letter, like 
Aquila and Priscilla, were at Ephesus only a short time 
befcffe. The adherents of that theory seem to me to fed 
to use their imaginations, and they offer no explanation 
as to how the chapter, if written to the Ephesians, got at- 
tached to the Epistle to the Romans. Phoebe was probably 
the messenger who carried St. Paxil’s letter to Rome. We 
have already noted much evidence as to the difficulties 
encountered by St. Paul and his helpers in Ephesus, and, 
if Andronicus and Junius had established a Christian con- 
gr^tion in Rome by the years 56, what more mtural 
than for Aquila and Priscilla to flee persecution and to re- 
txim to their old home? What more natural than for other 
persecuted Christians to leave Ephesus apd to go with 
them? It was somehow thus, I believe, that the Church of 
Rome came into existence. 
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IX 

St. Paul’s experience with Jews and Judaizers led him 
to realize the importance of having his liberal view of 
Christianity understood and, if possible, accepted at Rome. 
At the moment he could not go there in person j he was 
committed to go with the delegates elected by the ^gean 
churches to carry their contribution and brotherly offering 
to the Mother Church at Jerusalem. He accordingly sat 
down and indited the Epistle to the Romans. The theme 
of his Epistle is tl it in Christ there is revealed a righteous- 
ness of God by faith apart from the law. The argument is 
the argument he employed to the Galatians nine or ten 
years before, but now there are no charges to be repelled, 
no renegades to be chided, and he sets forth his ideas ex- 
pansively and without passion- It is the longest and most 
treatise-like letter that we have from his pen. It was com- 
posed in order, if possible, to persuade the church, which 
St. Paul believed would become the most influential 
church in the world, not to make the mistake of advocat- 
ing a Christianity that would constitute only a Jewish sect, 
but to become the herald of a message meant for all man- 
kind. 

The letter ended, St. Paul was ready with his fellow 
delegates to start for Jerusalem.^^ 

At some time during the period between 43 and 64 A. D. the document 
M, which was employed by St Matthew alone of all the evangelists^ was 
written. Its author belonged to the Jewish party, as is shown by Matt. 

5:x7-i9. 
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IV 


THE PASSING OF THE APOSTLES 

I 

AT the end of the last lecture we left St. Paul at Corinth 
xJLready to start for Jerusalem to carry, along with 
delegates from local churches, a token of good will in 
the form of a gift of money to the Mother Church of 
Christendom. This gift would, he hoped, be accepted as 
a token of Christian brotherhood that woxild tend to allay 
the suspicions of the Jewish Christians and so help to bind 
the whole Christian fellowship firmly together in con- 
scious unity as devoted servants of Jesus Christ. 

It had been the Apostle^s plan to sail from Canchreae, 
the port four miles east of Corinth, on the other side of 
the isthmus. It was, however, discovered that some Jews 
had formed a plot to kill him during the voyage and ap- 
parently take such of the funds as St. Paul might have with 
him. Doubtless these Jews felt that sudi an act would be 
a service to God as well as a means of enriching them- 
selves. Jewish Christians, like James, John, and Peter, 
might understand the Ic^c which led St. Paul to disre- 
gard the law and teach Gentiles to do so, but non-Christian 
Jews could not be expected to share that view. To them, 
as to St. Paul in his earlier days, the law was the one ex- 
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pression of God’s will, and to disregard it was a most 
heinous sin. 

Under these circumstances, then, St. Paul prudently 
changed his plan and traveled by land through Thessaly, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, around the iEgean, and came 
down its eastern coast by way of Troas, past Ephesus to 
Miletus. At various points on this journey delegates from 
churches in various cities joined him, and at Philippi St. 
Luke attached himself to the company, to remain with the 
Apostle apparently until the end of his Roman imprison- 
ment. Elders of the church at Ephesus came to Miletus to 
take their leave of St. Paul, and in the twentieth chapter 
of Acts, St. Luke gives the substance of the Apostle’s fare- 
well address to them. It seems unnecessary to recount here 
the events which are told with so much detail in the con- 
cluding chapters of the book of Acts, the frequent reading 
of which has made them so familiar to us all. We recall 
the affectionate hospitality that was extended to the com- 
pany at Tyre and Ptolemaisj the stay at Caesarea, during 
which vain efforts were made to persuade St. Paul not to 
go to Jerusalem j the plan St. Paul adopted after his ar- 
rival in Jerusalem, at the suggestion of St James, by which 
it was hoped to persuade all Jews that St. Paul was still 
loyal to the traditions and customs of his racej the false cry 
raised by an Ephesian Jew, who rec(^nized St. Paul in 
the temple court, that caused a mob to attempt to kill 
him. We recall also how the chief captain arrested St. Paul 
to save his life, how forty men after that bound them- 
selves by an oath not to eat or drink until they had slain 
himj how the chief captain, to save his life, sent him by 
night to Caesarea^ how at his hearing before Felix he in- 
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advertently stated that he had come to bring alms to his 
nation and how Felix, thinking that a man who could 
give alms to a nation could find money with which to 
buy his liberty, kept him a prisoner for two years, and then, 
to please the Jews, left him a prisoner whose fete was to 
be settled by his successor Festus; and how St. Paul, in 
order to escape certain death at the hands of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, exercised his right as a Roman citizen and ap- 
pealed to the emperor’s tribunal at Rome. The story of 
his voyage and shipwreck, of his arrival in Rome, and of 
his “two whole years in bis own hired house” (possibly to 
be translated “two whole years on his own earnings”) are 
familiar to us all. 

The events just sketched occupied five years, years that 
were eventful and that left their mark both upon St. Paul 
and the Church. Unfortunately our written records give 
us only passing glimpses of them. During the two years 
of the Apostle’s imprisonment at Caesarea St. Luke ap- 
pears to have been a resident there also. Apparently as a 
free man he remained near his friend in order to render 
him such service as he might. What these years meant to 
St. Luke I shall try to state at a later point. Of the work- 
ings of St. Paul’s mind during these two years, we have 
no record. That his grasp of the meaning of the work of 
Jesus Christ and its adequacy for all the needs of mankind 
was growing, is made manifest by his later letters. 

II 

During the Apostle’s residence of two years in Rome, 
events occurred which called forth from him three letters, 
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one to the Philippians, one to Philemon, and one to the 
Colossians. These lettei3 tell us both something of the 
forces at work in the Church and something of St. Paul. 
The Philippian letter was occasioned by the fact that the 
church at PhUippi had sent St. Paul a contribution of 
money by a messenger named Epaphroditus, who, after 
arriving in Rome, was attacked by a serious illness. In it 
the Apostle tells them of his situation in Rome and how 
in consequence of it the Gospel was being proclaimed and 
was being accepted. It was being made known throughout 
the whole pretorian guard. St. Paul, though living in his 
own hired dwelling, was apparently chained to a sol- 
dier, who was responsible for him.^ Being an inveterate 
preacher, no soldier could be chained to him without re- 
ceiving the Christian message. Modern hearers, when they 
tire of the sermon, can get up and go out, but St. Paul 
was during these years always sure of a congregation of 
one who was compelled to listen. From time to time the 
soldiers were changed, and thus Christianity gradually 
penetrated the pretorian guard. St. Paul was looking for- 
ward to an early release, and was very hopeful that he 
would be released. 

To such a degree did the great Apostle feel respon- 
ability for the welfare of all his spiritual offspring, that 
he could not write a letter of thanks without taking the 
opportunity to give pastoral advice. At Philippi, as in 
most churches, there was not perfect harmony in the con- 
gregation. Some Christians thought themselves better 
than others and held themselves aloof j this was resented 
by those who were looked down upon, and ill feeling and 


2 See Acts 28 : 20 . 
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disunity was the result. In addressing himself to this situa- 
tion, St. Paul urged them to imitate the example of Christ, 
and, in so doing, was led to give the most explicit state- 
ment of the process of the incarnation that we have from 
his pen (see Phil. 2:5—11). It is clear as one reads it that 
he was consciously drawing the contrasting parallel be- 
tween Adam and Christ of which he was so fond. Adam 
was made in the image of God, was tempted to grasp at 
equality with God and, in consequence, was expelled from 
Eden. “Christ,” says St. Paul, “being in the form of God, 
thought it not something to be grasped at to be equal with 
God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.” That was his first act 
of self-abnegation, to become incarnate. Then, “being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming 
obedient to death, even the death of the cross.” That was 
the second act of self-renunciation. Because of these two 
acts of humility, “God highly exalted him and gave unto 
him the name that is above every name.” That is, he gave 
him God’s own name, Yahweh, or Jehovah — ^the name 
that both the Greek and English Scriptures render by the 
name “LORD” (KURIOS). In no stronger way could a 
Jew avow his belief in the divine character of Jesus. To 
the essence indicated by this divine name, regarded in 
St. Paul’s time as too sacred to be uttered, St. Patd refers 
when he goes on to say that it is God’s purpose that every 
tongue shall confess Jesus LORD. The passage shows us 
the workings of the Apostle’s mind on the m3^tery of the 
incarnation, and opens a number of most interesting prob- 
lems, which it is not posable in this connection to discuss. 

The Epistle also shows that the friction between the 
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Jewish school of thought and the liberals in early Chris- 
tianity, of which St. Paul was the leader, dogged the 
Apostle’s footsteps to the end of his life. He found it 
necessary to warn the Philippians against Judaizers, and 
in so doing pointed out how he himself, though possess- 
ing all the advantages of the most exclusive Jewish ortho- 
doxy, had renounced it all for Christ. Then, fearing that 
he had seemed to boast, he gave expression to one of the 
most beautiful attitudes of Christian humility and conse- 
cration on record: 

Not that I have already obtained or am already made perfect: 
but I press on, if so be that I may lay hold of that for which I was 
laid hold of by Christ Jesus. . . . Forgetting the things that are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things that are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. 

Such was the attitude of this Christian hero who, more 
than any other, influenced the trend of the early Apostolic 
Age and through it the Christianity of all time, as after 
twenty-three years of arduous service in which he had 
always "lived dangerously” he faced the threshold* of 
the eternal life. 


Ill 

The Epistle to the Colossians was called forth by a 
different situation, and one that gives us a still more in- 
teresting glimpse of forces at work in early Christianity 
and of the flexiHIity and growth of the Apostle’s thought. 
To understand the underlying forces one must in thought 
make a brief historical retrospect. As early as the eighth 
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century before Christ the conquests and deportations of 
the Assyrian Empire began the mingling of people with 
people and culture with culture. This was continued by 
the Babylonians. Then for two hundred years the Persians 
united under one government peoples from India to the 
^gean. Darius I even invaded India. Alexander the 
Great repeated his achievement, and under his successors 
a common language was understood from Greece to the 
Punjab. As a result, peoples who had believed that their 
own culture and religion contmned all the truth began to 
see the values of other cultures and religions. Asoka, king 
of Magadha in India, had, before 250 b. c., sent Buddhist 
missionaries to Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Cyrene. As a result of all this intermingling, there began 
to spring up before the time of Christ eclectic systems of 
thought in which, just as in Christian Science, New 
Thought, and similar cults of our own time, it was sought 
to combine the best of various national systems. This 
mixture was often based on the Persian conception of a 
good and an evil god, who were struggling for the con- 
trol of the universe. It usually contrined some Babylonian 
conceptions, and sometimes appropriated the Indian con- 
ception of the transmigration of souls. One of the concep- 
tions to which it gave birth was that of a primal or heavenly 
man — a conception which figures in PoimandreSy one of 
the Hermetic writings of Egypt. This conception had 
already been borrowed by orthodox Judaism, and figures 
in the Books of Daniel and Enoch as the Son of JV^an. 
In another form it had before the Christian era invaded 
Judaism and called into existence the semi-ascetic sect of 
the Essenes. In still another form it invaded both heathen- 
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ism and early Christianity, and created sects which held 
that salvation was to be obtained by knowledge rather 
than by faith. In early Christian history these sects are 
known as gnostics. It was at Colossae in the time of 
St. Paul’s imprisonment that this type of thought first 
manifested itself among Christians, and at Colossae it 
was mingled with Judaism and came in apparently as a 
part of the anti-Pauline Jewish propaganda. According 
to this teaching, the world was made by the god of evil: 
the soul is a spark from the god of good that has become 
embodied in a material body which, because it is material, 
is corrupt. The systems varied, but the method of this em- 
bodiment was, generally speaking, somehow thus: from 
God there emanated Logos and Sophia (Word and Wis- 
dom) from these Pleroma and Bathus (Fullness and 
Depth) and from these another pair, and so on. In some 
systems there were few of these syzigies, as the prirs were 
called, in others, many. It was believed that the soul should 
know how it got enmeshed in matter, in order to know 
how to find its way out. Escape from this enmeshment 
was salvation. Many gnostic systems were ascetic, as one 
might expect. At Colossae this asceticism took the form of 
strict obedience to the Jewish law. 

It was to counteract this teaching that St. Paul wrote 
his letter to the Colossians, and it is most instructive to see 
how he did it. He reinterpreted Christ and his work in 
a way which, if accepted, would cut the ground from under 
the gnostic thought. “Christ,” he declares, “is the image 
of the unseen Godj he is the firstborn of all creation, be- 
cause all things in the heavens and on the earth were 
created by him, things seen and vinseen, whether thrones 
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or lordships, or principalities or authorities — all things 
were created through him and unto him, and he is before 
all things and in him all things conrist (or hold together).” 
Again he says that it pleased (God) that in him all full- 
ness (JPlerotna) should dwell (Col. 1:15—17). Again (Col. 
2:9, 10) he declares, “In him (Christ) dwells all the 
fiillness of the godhead bodily, and in him are ye made 
full, who is the head of all principality {arche) and au- 
thority (exousia)” Among the S3^igies at Colossae, 
Pleroma, Arche, and Elxousia bore prominent places. 

Sl Paul here declares that Christ is God’s firstborn. 
There is no room for Logos and Sophia. If they exist they 
exist in him. All things in heaven and earth were made 
by him. The world is not the work of an evil deity; God 
created it through his Son. In him all things consist; 
Christ is the world-soul, so to speak, the vital force which 
holds the universe together. All the fullness of the god- 
head dwells in him. If you seek to be touched by divine 
fullness, it is possible through him to have the experience. 
St. Paul does not, like some later writers, fall back on 
demmdation, tradition, and church authority, but inter- 
prets Christ so as to make him appear to be the agent for 
the correction of thrir errors in thought, and the vehicle 
through whom all their aspirations for the ineffable might 
be attained. 

One cannot compare these utterances about Christ with 
those of the Thessalonian letters, written a dozen or 
thirteen years before, without noting how, under the pres- 
sure of life and its prcAlems, the Apostle’s thought had 
grown. Then Christ was in a heaven just above the sky 
and might at any time descend in bodily form. Now he is 
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the world-soul that holds all things together. How a 
world-soul could get far enough from the world to need 
to come back, it is hard to see. Whether St. Paul ever 
coordinated his thoughts and let the new fully expel the 
old from his system of things, we do not know. 

In his conception of Christ as the agent of creation, 
St. Paul anticipated the Logos doctrine of the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. St. Paul does not employ the term, 
but he clearly states the idea. Indeed, six or seven years 
before he wrote to the Colossians, he had accepted the 
idea, for in i Cor. 8:6 he speaks of “One Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things.” 

These epistles of the Roman imprisonment reveal the 
great servant of Jesus Christ, who had begun by perse- 
cuting the disciples of his Master, as growing in grace, 
in humility, in thought and in understanding, as well as 
in sacrificial service unto the very end. With the close of 
these epistles, the curtain falls for us on both the inner 
and outer life of St. Paul. 


IV 

While St. Paul, St. Luke, and others had been spending 
two years in Rome, the Mother Church at Jerusalem had 
had her tribulations. The Procurator Festus, one of whose 
first official acts in the year 6o a. d. had been to remand 
St. Paul to Rome to be heard by the emperor’s tribunal, 
died in office in the spring of the year 62 a. d. About the 
time of his death, Herod Agrippa II, King of Chalds, to 
whom the Roman government had committed the power 
of naming and deposing high priests, dq>osed a certain 
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Joseph, who was holding the office, because Joseph had 
built a wall in the temple area to hide the work of the 
sacred area from the windows of the new dining room 
that Agrippa had added to the palace in Jerusalem which 
he had inherited from his ancestors.® Agrippa appointed 
Annas,® the son of the Annas, mentioned in the Gospel of 
John in connection with the trial of oxir Lord, and a 
brother-in-law of Caiaphas, to the office of high priest. 
Josephus describes this Annas as a rash, bold man. He tells 
xis that he was a Sadducee, and that the Sadducees were 
much more severe in judging departures from the law 
than the Pharisees. In those days communication was slow. 
There was no telegraph or wireless. After the death of 
Festus three months elapsed before his successor, Albinus, 
could be appointed and reach Palestine. Annas, in the 
absence of a representative of the Roman government, de- 
termined to act boldly to rid the Holy City of some lead- 
ing Christians who were obnoxious to him and such as he. 
He accordingly haled James the Brother of Christ, with 
some others of the leading Christians, before the San- 
hedrin, had them condemned and put to death by stoning. 
Christian tradition has preserved some details of how 
James, a man of great piety, died.* How authentic these 
traditions are it is impossible to say. Neither Josephus nor 
tradition has preserved the names of the others who thus 
followed James the son of Zebedee, and St. Stephen into 
the path of martyrdom for Christ’s sake, though, as will 
appear directly, we are now in a position, I believe, to 


^Josephus, Ant, XX, 8:ix, 

9 Ibid., XX, 9:1. 

* Etisebzas, Eccl. History, II, 23 : 8 ff. Eusebius quotes the tradition from 
Hesessippus. 
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recover with a good deal of certdnty the name of one of 
them. 

In putting these men to death, Annas had exceeded his 
authority. The Romans had specifically kept the decision 
of capital cases in their own hands. Josephus tells us that 
many Jews were “most uneasy” at this breach of the laws, 
and begged Agrippa to forbid Annas to commit any such 
acts in the future. Others met Albinus as he entered the 
coxmtry, and reported to him the conduct of Annas, for 
which Albinus threatened to punish him. Under these cir- 
cumstances Agrippa deposed Annas. There can, 1 think, 
be no doubt that those who thus protested to Agrippa and 
reported Aimas to Albinus were Christian Jews, members 
of the Church at Jerusalem. 

One of the Christians who were martyred along with 
James the Less in the summer of the year 62 a. d. was, 
it is now believed, the Apostle John, John the son of 
Zebedee. Some years ago a Dutch scholar, De Boor, re- 
covered from a late Greek writer a fragment of Papias, 
which states that James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
were martyred by the Jews. The martyrdom of James is 
recorded in the twelfth chapter of the Acts, but that of 
the Apostle John is specifically recorded by no other 
ancient authentic writing. If John was put to death by the 
Jews, it must have been before the year 70 a. d., for never 
since that date have they had authority to inflict such 
pxinishment, and, if they did it before 70 a. d., there is no 
occasion for the deed so probable as the summer of the 
j^ear 62 a. d. It should be added that since the discovery 
of this De Boor fragment of Papias, discusaon as to its 
genuineness has hotly raged. Some scholars, as the late 
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Arthur Peake, regarded it as a fabrication. The majority 
of New Testament scholars of weight have, however, 
accepted it, and the late Archdeacon Charles, in his Com- 
mentary on the Book of Revelation, demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, its genuineness. If we would rightly portray for 
ourselves the events of the years we are considering, we 
should think that during the “two whole years” that St. 
Paul spent “in his own hired house” or “on his own wage” 
in Rome, and perhaps during the very summer, when he 
was writing his Epistle to the Colossians, two of the 
“pillar” Apostles (see Gal. 2:9), with whom he had fre- 
quently conferred through the years on Christian work, 
passed on before him by the painful gate of martyrdom 
into the other world, leaving only St. Peter still alive, 
of the three that were counted “pillars.” 

V 

One of the most interesting and puzzling problems 
connected with New Testament history is the question. 
What happened to St Paul at the end of the two years? 
Was he condenuied and beheaded, or was he acquitted 
and released? On this point various theories have been 
held, each based on some slight but inconclusive clue. 

I. The theory on which, I suppose, all of us were 
brought up was that he was released when his case was 
heard by Nero, that he was free for a lime, during which 
he visited Crete, went to Asia agmn, and wrote the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus. This theory rests upon the fort that 
traditi(»i attiibu^ to St. Paul the authorship of the 
j^istles to Timothy and Titu% that there is no room for 
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them in St. Paul’s life unless he was released in the year 
64 A- D., that Clement of Rome, writing to the Corinthians 
about the year 96 a. d., speaks of St. Paul as having 
“preached the gospel to the uttermost bounds of the 
west,” ® and that St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
had expressed his intention of preaching in Spain.® In our 
youth this hypothesis was generally accepted. The diffi- 
culties with it are many. If St. Paul was released and went 
to Spain which was in the far west, how did he evangelize 
Crete also and travel in the east? Clement, in the passage 
already referred to, alludes to the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
presumably under Nero. As Nero was assassinated in the 
year 68 a. d., and travel was then slow, it is hardly prob- 
able that, if he went west, he also went east. Since it is now 
generally accepted by scholars that the Epistles to Tim- 
othy and Titus are not by St. Paul, but were written to 
meet a later situation by one into whose hands some brief 
Pauline letters, written by the Apostle, had come, the 
difficulty of a journey to the east has been eliminated. This 
fact does not, however, establish the historicity of the jour- 
ney to Spain, for Clement’s reference is very oratorical, and 
the reference to the “uttermost bounds of the west” seems 
to many scholars of the present an exaggerated hyperbole 
for Rome. The theory as a whole is now generally aban- 
doned. St. Paul’s plan, which in the year 58 a. d. he enter- 
tained, to go to Spain, is no guarantee that he ever 
found himself in a position to carry it out. 

2. There is a tradition, first mentioned in the Acts of 
Paul about 160 a. d., that St. Paul was martyred by bring 

Clement, Ch. V- 
*Ch. 15:24 and aS. 
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beheaded with a sword. The testimony for this is late, and 
it may be based on nothing more than an inference from 
the fact that, as a Roman citizen, he had the right, if he 
were to be put to death by judicial order, to choose be- 
heading to other forms of execution. 

3. Eusebius, in his second book of Chronicles^ implies 
that both St. Paul and St. Peter were martyred in the 
year 64 a. d. His words are: “Among all his injustices 
he [Nero] inaugiuated the first persecution against the 
Christians, when Peter and Paul, the most godlike Apos- 
tles, were crowned as martyrs by suffering for Christ.” 
The persecution of Nero was, apparendy, a brief episode 
dedgned to deflect suspicion from the Emperor, and there 
is no evidence that it was prolonged through the years, 
and further it would seem that, when it was begun, the 
most prominent Christians would be executed first. It 
would appear probable, then, if Eusebius is to be credited 
at all, that the Aposdes met their death in 64 a. d., the 
year that Rome was burned. 

4. The researches of Professors Ramsay, Lake, and 
Cadbury concerning the outcome of St. Paul’s appeal to 
Caesar — researches based on Roman legal procedure — 
while not altogether conclusive, have established a high 
degree of probability that St. Paul’s case was never heard 

the imperial tribunal, and that it lapsed and the Apos- 
tle was set free because his accusers did not appear. The 
fullest and latest presentation of the case for this has been 
made by Professor Cadbury,® whose arguments may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (i) An appeal to the Em- 

^ See edition of Alfred Sdioene, Berlin, 1S75-1876, II, 156. 

® Bggiumngs of Christiamty, V, 3x9-338. 
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peror by people of the provinces was an expensive matter, 
as it involved the expensive transport to Rome of witnesses 
and professional pleaders, the equivalent of the modern 
lawyer. St. Paul was not put to all that expense as he 
always plead his own cases, and even if he had to supply 
his own food on the voyage to Rome, as is possible, it was 
not more expensive to him than his other journeys. The 
two whole years in Rome, ^ were probably 

years in which he was allowed liberty under some sort of 
guard to work at his trade, and so was able to support 
himself. (2) Jews, who wished to prosecute cases in 
Rome, did not always go to the expense of traveling 
thither, but sent documents to Jews resident in Rome, a^- 
ing them to represent them before the tribunal. Acts 
28:17—22 tells us how St. Paul, on his arrival in Rome, 
called together the leaders of the Jews and explained his 
case to them. They replied, “We neither recdved letters 
from Judaea concerning thee, nor did any of the brethren 
come here and speak any harm of thee.” At the time of 
St. Paul’s arrival in Rome the Judaean Jews had taken no 
steps to prosecute their case against the Apostle. They had 
not even asked a Roman Jew to appear agdnst him. (3) A 
papyrus from the reign of Nero specifically states that in 
capital cases originating in Italy, if the accusers did not 
appear within nine months, the case was to be dropped. 
If the case originated north of the Alps, eighteen months 
must be allowed them. If they did not appear in that time, 
the case went by default and the prisoner was freed. In 
the correspondence between Pliny and the Emperor 
Trajan, in a case not altogether parallel to St. Paul’s, two 
years were allowed. It is possible that in the time of Nero 
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two years were allowed for the presentation of evidence 
in cases originating beyond the sea. Our ewdence is in- 
complete and fragmentary. It is gathered in part from the 
accounts of cases that are not altogether parallel to that 
of St. Paul. It does seem, however, to establish a prob- 
ability that St. Pavil remained in Rome two whole years 
waiting for his accusers to present the evidence against 
him, and that they did not do it. The legal time limit hav- 
ing then elapsed, the case was dismissed, and St. Paul was 
set free. If this is really what happened, it may justly be 
asked. Why did not St. Luke say so? It may be said in 
reply, as Dr. Cadbury has pointed out, that “two whole 
3rears” may have been an expression as well xmderstood in 
such cases as “served his time” is with us. If we say a man 
has “served his time,” we do not need to say that he was 
discharged. It is understood. So St. Luke may well have 
conveyed to his readers, who were femiliar with the terms 
of Roman law, the fact that St. Paul’s case never came to 
trial and that he was set free — a meaning which we have 
hitherto failed to grasp through ignorance of Roman legal 
procedure in such cases. If this be so, the conclusion of the 
Book of Acts is not so abrupt and puzzling as we have 
hitherto supposed it to be. 

Dr. Cadbury, with true scholarly caution, avoids de- 
dudng from his evidence any definite conclusion. Were I 
to venture a hj^iothesis concerning the course of events, 
it would be that St. Paul’s case was never heard by the im- 
perial tribunal, that because the prosecution did not follow 
it up he was set free after two years, that for reasons which 
we can only conjecture he continued to live in Rome, and 
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that as a Christian he fell a victim to the malignity of 
Nero after the great fire in the year 64 a, d. 

It may well be that some act of St. Paul aroused against 
him Nero’s anger, so that he suffered martyrdom quite 
apart from Jewish charges or the burning of the dty. If 
we gave any credence to later traditions, they point to this 
conclusion. For example, the Acts of Paul relate that St. 
Paul converted to Christianity Patroclus, a cupbearer of 
Nero, and that Nero, being told by Patroclus that Christ 
was king, had the Apostle put to death for treason. 
Chrysostom, on the other hand, relates that St. Paul won 
to Christianity a beautiful concubine of Nero’s, and, when 
she refused to continue her unhallowed relations with the 
Emperor, he sentenced the Apostle to death. Of course 
both traditions cannot be true, but they open our eyes to 
the possibilities of the situation. 

VI 

In this lecture we have followed the fortunes of St. 
Paul during more than six years from his departure from 
Corinth in the year 58 a, d. to his martyrdom in the year 
64 A. D. With St. Paul there was during most of this time 
a companion, St. Luke, whose personality is not vividly 
pictured in the pages of the New Testament, but who, 
according to tradition, composed our Third Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles — a tradition which I now believe 
to be valid, though for years I doubted it. We may not 
know much of his personality, but St. Luke was the best 
literary artist in the New Testament and the best writer 
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of Greek. How much we owe to him we can perhaps 
imagine by trying to realize how much poorer the New 
Testament would be without the Gospel according to Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles. How was St. Luke occupy- 
ing himself during these six years? Of course we cannot 
answer the question fully. Whether he supported himself 
by practising medicine or whether he had independent 
means, we do not know. I am, however, heretical enough, 
from the pomt of view of present scholarly opinion, to 
believe that one of his occupations during these years was 
the composition of his Gospel and the Book of Acts and 
that the last of them was completed sometime in the year 
63 A. D. In order that this statement may not seem to be 
arlntrary or to rest on wilful idiosyncraaes, I must beg 
your indulgence for a little, while I recapitulate some of 
the views concerning the authorship and date of the Acts 
which have been held during the last fifty years. 

As a preliminary to this review, let me point out that 
there are four sections in the Book of Acts in which the 
author employs the pronoun “we,” implying that he was 
himself of St. Pavd’s company and participated in the 
events which he narrated. These passages scholars call 
the ^Ve-sections.” They are: Acts 16:10-16, the journey 
from Troas to Philippi; Acts 20:5—15, the journey from 
Philippi to Miletus; Acts 21:1-17, the joiumey from 
Miletus to Jerusalem; and Acts 27:1-28:16, the journey 
from Caesarea to Rome, including its voyage and ship- 
wreck. It is necessary to have the fact of the “we-sections” 
in mind in order to understand the arguments pro and con. 

In the early nineties of the last century a group of Ger- 
man scholars set themselves to discover in the Book of 
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Acts documents which its author had, they assumed, woven 
together. Documents had been found underlying the 
Pentateuch} documents had been foimd to xmderlie the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke} presumably, therefore, 
documents underlay the Book of Acts. Its author had been 
the author of the Gospel of Luke, to compose which he 
had employed previously esdsting documents, and it was 
reasonable to suppose that in his second work he had em- 
ployed the same method. As a young man I eagerly tested 
these analyses by working the book through in their 
light, and was convinced that the theory of Fredrich 
Spitta best accounted for the facts. According to this theory, 
the compiler of Acts employed two documents} one, which 
contained the *‘we-sections,” was composed by St. Luke, 
the companion of St. Paul, the other, which gave the ac- 
coxmt of the early Church at Jerusalem, was the work of 
a Jewish Christian. The compiler, it was thought, wove 
these two documents together between 75 and 85 a. d. 
This date was based on the belief that Liike 21:20 was 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 
70 A. D., and that the Acts must have been composed later. 

Between 1905 and 1910 Professor Adolf Harnack wrote 
his three works on the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles, reaching the conclusion in the last of them that 
the Acts was composed (or rather completed) in the year 
63 A. D., and that the Gospel of Luke must accordingly be 
earlier than that. H!arnack*s reason for this date was the 
abrupt ending of the Book of Acts — ^an ending which un- 
expectedly stops at the end of St. Paul’s two years of 
residence in Rome without telling us what happened to 
the Apostle afterward. This abrupt ending had been ex- 
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plained in other ways. Some (Paul Schrader and others) 
had supposed that St. Luke (or whoever the author was) 
had tried to show throughout his work that the Roman 
government, when it had occasion to notice Christianity 
at all, had been favorable to it, whereas, had he gone on, 
it would have been necessary to relate that it executed his 
hero. This he was supposed to have avoided by terminat- 
ing his book abruptly. Others (Credner, Spitta, and Ram- 
say) had believed that the author intended to write a third 
work in which he expected to bring the story of Chris- 
tianity up to his own time, and, having in one work traced 
the life of Jesus to the Ascension, and in another, the 
spread of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, he was 
content to conclude the Book of Acts where he did. HEar- 
nack found both these theories inadequate, and argued that 
the only satisfactory explanation of the abrupt ending of 
the book is the view that the author was writing in the 
year 63 a. d., that he had told all that had happened to 
&. Paul up to the time of writing, and concluded his 
narrative because there was no more to tell. To justify 
this dating Hamack went through the Gospel of Luke and 
the Book of Acts to show that nothing is contained in 
either of them that really could not have been written in 
the year 63 a. d. 

Harnack, for example, discarded the view that the 
prophecy in Luke 21:20, “When ye see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, then know that her desolation is at 
hand,” is a prophecy after the event. It should, perhaps, 
be explained that, in the twenty-first chapter of Luke, 
St. Luke has worked over and made presentable to the 
readers of his time the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. As 
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noted in a former lecture, Mark 13:14, “When ye see 
the abomination of desolation standing where he ought not 
(let him that readeth understand), then let them that are 
in Judasa flee unto the mountains,” is a part of a little 
apocalypse written in the name of Jesus, and composed 
about the year 40 a. d. while Caligula was attempting to 
set up his statue in the temple at Jerusalem. The phrase 
“abomination of desolation” was borrowed from Daniel 
11:31 and 12:11, where it referred to the setting up in 
the temple the statue of Zeus by Antiochus IV. It was a 
phrase that would be readily understood by Jews who 
were steeped in their history, but would mean nothing to 
a Gentile. Luke, writing for Gentiles, naturally changed it. 
Most scholars have contended, and still contend, that 
St. Luke could not have adopted the phraseology for the 
verse that he did, had he not known of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus in 70 a. d. Hamack pointed out that Jeru- 
salem had been besieged many times, and that it was no 
stretch of prophetic imagination to foresee that it would 
be besieged again. He held that Luke’s vague language 
is evidence that Jerusalem had not been destroyed. 
Harnack’s point may, I think, be put differently. If St. 
Luke were writing his Gospel in the year 61 a. d., he 
would be compelled to interpret the phrase “abomination 
of desolation,” not only for the reason already stated, but 
because it no longer seemed to correspond with fact 
Claudius, on his acxession in 41 a. d., had granted the 
Jews freedom from such interference, and Nero had re- 
spected it. For twenty years there had been no such 
danger. On the other hand, from the procuratorship of 
Cumanus, which began about 50 a. d., disorder had been 
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increasing in Judsea, and friction with the Government of 
Rome was often acute. It was quite possible (indeed would 
it not be natural?) for St. Luke to foresee that that fric- 
tion was likely to lead to a war that would end in desecra- 
tion of the temple, and to suppose that the enigmatical 
phrase ascribed to Jesus in Mark 13:14 referred to such 
a siege? Although, when Harnack’s book first appeared, 
I regarded his argument as an excellent example of special 
pleading, I have come heartily to agree with him. 

Another passage, which Professor Edgar J. Good- 
speed ® claims with touching eloquence and ingenious ar- 
gument to be evidence that Acts was not written until 
after St. Paul’s death, is the statement in St. Paul’s fare- 
well to the Ephesians (Acts 20:25, 38), that they should 
never see his face again. Had not St. Paul been dead, says 
Goodspeed, why this pathos? Another explanation, quite 
simple and natural, is that these Ephesians sincerely loved 
this Christian hero, who in their midst had passed through 
such great suffering to give them the Gospel, and that 
St Luke, as the Apostle was facing possible death, recalled 
St. Paul’s words with a pang. He too loved St. Paul and 
the Apostle’s words had to him an ominous sound. He 
had crossed seas and faced death to be near him. Good- 
speed’s reasoning is not convincing. Hamack was, I be- 
lieve, right in his contention that this passage is strong 
evidence that Acts was written before St. Paul regained his 
freedom. 

Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake would tentatively 
date the writing of the Acts between 95 and ICXD a. d., be- 
cause they think it probable that St. Luke employed the 

® JV/w Solutions of New Testament Problems, Chicago, 1927, p. 9$ ff. 
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writings of Josephus, whose Antiquities of the lews was 
not published until the year 93 a. d., and Burton Scott 
Easton is reported to have argued in a public lecture that 
Acts was composed in 94 a. 0. as a kind of apologia to the 
emperor in the persecution of Domitian. Easton too, ap- 
parently, reaches his date because he believes St. Luke was 
dependent on the Antiquities of Josephus. Possible con- 
tacts with Josephus have been considered since J. B. Ott 
called attention to the matter in 1741. In the nineteenth 
century Keim and Krenkel accepted the view that the 
dependence of St. Luke on the Jewish writer was made 
out. Cadbury has examined the evidence and, with his 
usual caution, pronounced it inconclusive, while C. C. 
Torrey has, to my mind, shown that Josephus and St. 
Luke had access to the same sources of information, which 
in at least one detail St. Luke or his source reported more 
faithfully than Josephus, though, perhaps, blundering 
badly as to a date. 

The three passages in question are as follows: In Luke 
3:1 Lysanias is said to have been tetrarch of Abilene in the 
fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius, i. e., in a8 a. d., 
whereas the only L3^sanias who ruled Abilene, as known 
from other ancient writers, was executed by Mark Antony 
in 36 B. c. It is generally supposed that St. Luke here 
made a chronological mistake. Now Josephus, Antiquities^ 
XX, vii, I, sa3fs that Claudius in the twelfth year of his 
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reign (52 a. d.) gave various territories to Agrippa II, 
naming as one of them, “Abila which had been the ter- 
ritory of L5^nias.” Krenfcel and others have urged that 
St. Luke knew Josephus and was misled by him. I sub- 
mit that the evidence does not prove that St. Luke ever 
saw Josephus, or that there may not have been a second 
Ljreanias, as St. Luke implies. 

Again in Acts 5:36 Gamaliel is represented as saying, 
“Before these da}^ rose up Theudas ... to whom a 
number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves.” 
Josephus, Antiquities^ XX, v, i, tells how in the pro- 
curatorship of Fadus, 44-48 a. d., Theudas raised an in- 
surrection, and then goes on to tell how James and Smon, 
sons of Judas of Galilee, who had raised a rebellion in 
the time of Quirinius, were crudfied by Alexander, the 
successor of Fadxis. St. Luke is credited with mixing up 
this very clear statement, and putting the historical mis- 
take about Theudas into the mouth of Gamaliel. It is 
hard to believe St. Luke so stupid. That he did not draw 
his information from Josephus is shown by the feet that 
St Luke says that Theudas had but about four hundred 
followers, whereas Josephus says he drew after him 
xA«KTor oxAov, “the greatest multitude.” St. Luke, or his 
source, must have employed a source of information not 
so dearly stated as the section in Josephus, and which did 
not so exaggerate. 

Again, in Acts 21:38 the Chiliarch is said to have asked 
St Paul, “Art not thwi the Egyptian who before these 
days revolted and led out into the wilderness four thou- 
sand men of the Sicarii?” Josephus, Wars, II, xiii, 3, de- 
scribes the Sicarii, then the false prophets who led them into 
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the desert and were destroyed by Felix, then he tells of 
an Egyptian who led thirty thousand men out of (not 
into) the desert. St. Luke is supposed by these modern 
critics to have blunderingly employed this long passage. 
That he never saw Josephus is to my mind amply proved 
by the fact that his four thousand men differs so widely 
from Josephus’s thirty thousand. St. Luke clearly had 
some other source. 

Time and space forbid consideration of less outstanding 
instances. There is nothing either in the Third Gospel 
or the Acts that compels us to postulate a date later than 
the year 63 for their composition, and I have gradually, 
as through the years I have studied these documents again 
and again, come to believe that the date set by Klarnack, 
which I long thought impossible, is the real date of the 
completion of these books. The argument can, I now be- 
lieve, be confirmed by what is called form-criticism. As 
stated in a former lecture the Apostolic Age falls into 
three periods. The first period is the time from 30 to 43 
A. D. (or thereabouts), when the Church was unconscious 
of its mission, and that mission was being shaped by the 
zeal and the opportunities of obscure men, to the aston- 
ishment of the Apostles themselves. The second period, 
from about 43 a. d. to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A. D., was the period of conscious and purposeful efforts 
to evangelize the world. As we have seen, it was mark«l 
by serious friction in the Church itself. This period closed 
with the destruction of Jerusalem. The Jerusalem Church 
moved to Pella, and kept up its Jewish vzys, but ceased 
to be influentiaL The Gentile Church, now separated from 
the Synagogue, swept on in the development of its thought 
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and practice, so that in the second century the Church at 
Pella was identified with Ebionites, Nazarenes, and 
groups that were considered heretical. The third period, 
from 70 A. D. to the close of the New Testament Canon, 
about 150 A. D., is the period when Christianity was in- 
stitutionalized. The Apostles had passed away, and men 
fell back more and more upon the Church as an institu- 
tion, and upon its traditions, officers, and authority as 
bulwarks against error. This period and the writings that 
it added to our New Testament will form the subject of 
our next lecture. 

It is pertinent, however, to note here that the Lu k a n 
writings reflect the atmosphere of the Pauline, Gentile 
mission, and not at all the atmosphere of the institution- 
alizing period after the year 70 a. d. If form-criticism is 
of value, its lesson on this point should be heeded. 
Through the Gospel of Luke there sounds the note of 
universality. The Gospel is meant for all, quite in the 
Pauline vein, God seeks everyone, as the lost coin, the 
lost sheep, and the lost son were sought, but there is no 
note of churchliness as in the Gospel of Matthew, or in 
Ephesians, or in the Pastoral Epistles, or in the Gospel 
of John. In this respect the Book of Acts agrees with 
the genuine Pauline Epistles. Neither the Church nor 
its officers figure more prominently than in the period 
of evangelization. It is a necessary organization, its mem- 
bers have obligations to one another, but that is all. If its 
elders (presbyters) are called “bishops” (overseers) in 
Acts 20:28, so they are in St. Paulas Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (ch. 1:1), and indeed so they are in Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, ch. 44. Had the author of these 
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books been writing in the ecclesiasticalizing period, could 
he have escaped reflecting that period? The authors of 
St. Matthew and St. John did not. I quite agree that 
probably Acts was composed to be employed in St. Paul’s 
defense, not before Domitian, but before Nero, had the 
case come to trial. Those who find a tendency strain in 
it are to a degree right, but the purpose of the writing 
was to influence Nero, not Domitian. When it was com- 
pleted and the two years allowed for St. Paul’s prosecu- 
tors to present their evidence had passed and the case 
was dismissed, St. Luke added his closing sentences, Acts 
28:30, 31, and gave the book to the world. 

We may, then, picture to ourselves St. Luke’s literary 
activities during the years 58 to 63 a. n. as follows: He 
had, as a member of the Pauline mission, become ac- 
quainted with the document Q. At Corinth or Ephesus 
he had also become acquainted with ApoUos’ account of 
our Lord’s nativity, the literary quality and miraculous 
element in which strongly appealed to him. During his 
two years at Caesarea he had learned from Philip and 
his daughters and from other Palestinian Christians many 
traditions about Jesus, also many more sayings and par- 
ables of the Master. These he combined with the material 
of Q thus m gking the document which Streeter has called 
L. In gathering this he also collected, probably some in 
oral and some in written form, tales of the early days of 
the Church in Jerusalem. Then he went wth St. Paul 
to Rome, who’e he came into possession of a copy of 
the first edition of St. Mark’s Gospel (the second edition 
had not yet been published). That Gospel, as noted in a 
former lecture, was probably composed for use in the mis- 
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sion of Barnabas. St. Luke, in the early months of his 
Roman residence, combined the new material in St. Mark 
with his document L and the nativity narrative of Apol- 
los, and thus formed his Gospel as we have it. It then oc- 
curred to him to combine his own knowledge of the 
Pauline mission with the material he had gathered re- 
lating to the early days of Christianity into a story that 
would continue the narrative begun by the Gospel and 
at the same time be useful in St. Paul’s defense, if his 
case ever came to trial. Thus, during his residence at 
Rome, between the years 6i and 63 a. d., he completed 
his Gospel and composed the Book of Acts. When the 
two years were completed and St. Paul’s case was dis- 
missed, he added two verses, which informed his con- 
temporaries what had happened, though they have long 
been obscure to iK. Thus we seem to be able to trace the 
activities of St. Luke as well as of St. Paul during these 
five eventful years. 

In conclusion, let me again warn you that this interpre- 
tation of the fects is only a hypothesis. It is to me, how- 
ever, a h3T)othesis which best interprets and gives co- 
hwence to such facts as we know. 

VII 

There is a tradition that the Gospel of Mark was 
written at Rome for Romans — a tradition which the late 
Professor B. W. Bacon believed that he had vindicated 
as historical in his book. Is Mark a Roman Gosfel? If 
this be so, the tradition could apply only to the second 
editicm of the book, i. e., the Gc^jel in its present form. 
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If, as Papias declared, Mark was the interpreter of St. 
Peter, he must have joined St. Peter after the conclusion 
of the mission of Barnabas, or after the death of Barnabas. 
It would appear from Philemon 24 that Mark was in 
Rome during St. Paul’s imprisonment there. Presum- 
ably he was acting as St. Peter’s helper then. If so, we 
may suppose that, remaining after the two great Apostles 
Peter and Paul had been put to death, he enlarged his 
Gospel by the insertion of the material between ch. 6:46 
and 8:a6, and the addition of a few scattered verses in 
other chapters, and gave it to the world a second time. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (so called) is in reality 
an address to Jewish Christians. As it is first quoted by 
Clement of Rome in his letter to the Corinthians, written 
about 96 A. D., it seems probable that it was addressed to 
Jewish Christians at Rome. We do not know who wrote 
it, but its most probable author was ApoUos, for it is 
saturated with Alexandrine allegory, and is evidently the 
product of an eloquent master of Old Testament learn- 
ing. That Hebrews was written while the temple was still 
standing is shown by ch. 9:6, 7, where it is said that the 
temple sacrifices at Jerusalem are still going on. Ch. 13 :24 
shows that it was written from some dty where there was 
a Roman-Jewish colonyj it may have been Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, or even Alexandria. 

The author of this Epistle to the Hebrews introduced 
into Christian thought a new interpretation of the death 
of Jesus. St. Paul, reasoning as a Palestinian rabbi, had 
taught that the death and resurrection of Jesus abolished 
the law for Jesus’ disciples and opened apart from the law 
a mercy seat, to which aU the world might come. This 
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author, steeped in Philonic thought and all^ory, re- 
garded the law as a divinely given type, Jesus as the great 
High Priest, who with the offering of himself as a sacri- 
fice and by his entry into heaven, the true holy of holies, 
had brought to light the reality which the t3?pe pre- 
figured. As this gave to Christianity as to other faiths a 
sacrificial system, and as all converts to Christianity had 
been educated in faiths which possessed such systems, it 
proved a far more appealing interpretation than that of 
St. Paul. As the centuries passed it came to be accepted 
as the orthodox doctrine, so that through it ApoUos, if, 
as we suppose, he was the author of Hebrews, exerted 
an influence on the future of Christian thinking almost 
as great as that of St. Paul or the author of the Fourth 
GospeL 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZING OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

I 

I N the last lecture we noted that St. Peter and St. Paul 
were both martyred under Nero, probably in the year 
64 A. D., and something was also said of the profound in- 
fluence of the destruction of Jerusalem upon the fortunes 
of Christianity. The destruction of Jerusalem marked an 
epoch in the history of the early Church. Christianity had 
started as a Jewish sect and, as the Book of Acts shows, it 
could as such claim freedom as a legal religion during the 
whole period covered by that book. When it came in con- 
tact with Roman officials, they recognized it as a part of 
Judaism. Nero’s persecution of Christians proceeded from 
a special personal impulse, and in no way invalidated the 
legal standing of Christianity as a part of Judaism. When 
Jerusalem fell the Church and the synagogue were sepa- 
rated. The Church fled to Pella; the synagogue to Jabne, 
then called Jamma, in the region south of Joppa. The 
Church at Pella possessed no Apostolic leaders. James 
and John had perished eight years before Jerusalem fell. 
It now exerted no more influence than any other church. 
In the great centers, such as Antioch, Ephesus, and Rome, 
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the Church had long been a schismatic synagogue, to which 
orthodox Jews were hostile. Had not the hostility of 
Ephesian Jews cost St. Paul his freedom through five 
long years? There were now no common pilgrimages from 
such cities of both orthodox Jews and Jewish Christians 
for united worship in the temple at Jerusalem. Jewish 
commimities continued to be actually hostile, and there- 
fore the separation between Synagogue and Church was 
complete. This separation left the Church free for de- 
velopments in other directions. The friction between what 
in an earlier lecture I called the Jewish high churchmen 
and the liberals rapidly faded away. That friction had 
dogged the steps of St. Paul during his whole ministry, 
but, though some of the sentiments cherished by it came 
into the Gospel of Matthew through one of its sources, as 
an influence in the development of Christianity it was 
impotent. 

One of the consequences of the separation of Syna- 
gogue and Church was that now Christianity was no 
longer a religio licita and thus became an object of perse- 
cution on the part of the Roman government. As Chris- 
tians, no more than Jews, could participate in the worship 
of the emperor or his genius, their refusal brought them 
naturally into public notice, and from time to time they 
were compelled to bear the weight of the strong arm of 
the law. Professor Ramsay has shown that this was not 
crystallized into a settled policy on the part of the emper- 
ors until about the year 8i a. n. That was, however, only 
eleven years after Jerusalem was destroyed, and, since 
the tempo of ancient life was slower than ours, we could 
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hardly expect it to occur sooner. That Christians had now 
to face a hostile government, had a profound influence 
upon them. 

II 

Another fact, of even more fundamental importance, 
was that now the Church had no authoritative and in- 
spired leaders in the sense that it had had before. With 
the martyrdom of Peter and Paul in the year 64 a. d., the 
last of the Apostles had been swept away. If Thomas, or 
James son of Alphaeus, or Simon the Cananasan, or any 
others of the Twelve were alive, they were in distant 
fields and, so far as the churches about the Mediterranean 
were concerned, their voices were dlent. No Apostolic 
voice remained to give instruction that would be accepted 
as authoritative. The Church thus left without a captain 
was nevertheless confronted by problems that were in- 
creasingly acute. That syncretistic thought which had 
brought gnosticism to Colossae still manifested itself in 
many centers in hydra-headed forms. Its seductions were 
insidious, and few were equipped to meet them on an 
intellectual basis. Friction, and even schisms, in congrega- 
tions on other matters continued to arise as they had in 
Apostolic days. These had to be met and healed. Under 
these circumstances Christians everywhere during this 
period fell back more and more on the idea of the Church 
as an institution with authority, as the body of Christ, 
as the ground and bulwark of the truth. As difficulties 
still further increased, and the preading presbyter was 
gradually elevated to the monarchic episcopate, the bishop 
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became the symbol or personification of the Churcii, and 
to be in unity with him was to be within the Church} to 
be in disunity, was to be without the Church. 

The roots of this development, which reached its cul- 
mination only forty or more years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and then only in certain centers, go far 
back into Judaism. In the priestly strata of the Pentateuch 
Israel is regarded as a “congregation” or an “assembly*’ 
(the Hebrew word is sometimes ^edhah, from *i*ihy “to 
return,” or “repeat,” and then to “revert,” and sometimes 
qdhalj from qdhdly “to call”). In the thought of the com- 
pilers of the Code of Holiness and the Priestly Code, 
Israel was a community holy to Yahweh, and one that 
could be assembled. The legislator’s thought envisaged 
a comparatively small community, such as the Babylonian 
captives or the post-exilic community in Jerusalem and its 
environs. By the time of Christ the development of the 
Synagogue and of sects, and widely scattered communities, 
made divergent through residence in different cultures, 
had to a degree blurred the sense of one great Jewish con- 
gregation. It had not destroyed by any means the sense 
of Jewish solidarity, but the word ‘edhah, which alone 
had come over into the Aramaic now employed as the 
vernacular, was applied to the synagogue — sometimes to 
the building and sometimes to the congregation. When 
Jesus said to St. Peter, “On this rock I will build my 
*edhah” it meant to a Jew my “synagogue.” The Targums 
and Talmud employ k^mshta instead of *eihah. If Jesus 
also used k^tashta, not ‘edhah, the argument would be 
the same. Just as there were synagogues of Cyrenians, 
of Cilidans, and of Italian ffeedmen, so here was the be- 
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ginning of a synagogue of the followers of Jesus. They 
were part of the great community of Israel, who wor- 
shipped the one God} they only difFered from the others 
in that they acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. In the 
teaching of Jesus we can trace the idea of the Church no 
further than this. It was St. Paul who first carried it 
further. In trying to combat, in his letters to the Cor- 
inthians, the spirit of division that had grown up in that 
Church, he employed the figure of a body to bring home 
to them the fact that they bore an organic relation to 
one another, and that they could afFord neither to despise 
nor to separate from one another. He tells them that in 
the body the eye and the hand need each other, the head 
cannot say to the feet “I have no need of you.” In the 
same way Christians need one another. His mystic doc- 
trine of the unity of each believer with Christ led St. Paul 
to go a step further, and declare that the group of believers 
are the body of Christ (i Cor. 10:17). In his genuine 
epistles St. Paul did not develop the thought further, but 
he had invested the thought of the Church with a mystic 
Mgnificance, upon which in the stress of later struggles 
Christian thinkers eagerly laid hold. Thus it came about 
that during the period whidi we are now conddering 
Christianity was institutionalized. 

Ill 

Still a third factor, though a more subtle and less ob- 
vious one, was the spread of the mystery religions and the 
competition which they ofFered to Christianity. The cult 
of Cybele, first brought to the vidnity of Rome in ao4 
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B. c., had, because of its crgiastic character, been long 
hedged about by laws which prevented its spread among 
the people, but Claudius (41—54 a. d.) finally bestowed 
the imperial favor upon it. The cult of the Egyptian Isis, 
which for eighty years had been persecuted in Rome, had 
recdved the sanction of Caligula, who in 38 a. d. erected 
a temple for her. The cult of the Persian Mithra, which 
had long flourished in Rome’s Asiatic provinces, spread 
in the reign of Vespasian (70-79 a. d.) into the western 
part of the empire, and for two and a half centuries there- 
after was very popular. These cults offered, as did Chris- 
tianity, personal salvation and immortality to people of 
all nations through union with a deity. They offered this 
by means of mystery-initiations and sacraments, and, al- 
though their heathen practices were repugnant to the very 
^irit of Christianity, it was inevitable that competition 
with them, and the reception into the Church of converts 
from them, should ultimately exert a materializing in- 
fluence upon the way the Christian sacraments were re- 
garded. 

IV 

With these influences in mind, we turn to an exam- 
ination of the literature produced during this period, 
begiiming with the Epistle to the Ephesians. It will doubt- 
less surprise some of you to be told that this Epistle is 
not by St. Paul, but I have reluctantly come to believe that 
it is not. It is true that most of the specific arguments 
against St. Paul’s authorship of it can be answered, but, 
as I have read it year after year with all the facts in 
mind, I have become convinced that it belongs to a later 
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period than the life of the great Apostle. One persuasive 
fact is that the idea of the Church in Ephesians is much 
more developed than in St. Paul’s epistles^ (see £ph. 
4:4—16). There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism; the 
Church is a body, of wliich Christ is the head. St. Paul 
had spoken of the Church as the body of Christ (i Cor. 
10: 16, 17), but his treatment of this figure in i Cor. 12: 
12—31, and especially in vs. 21, seems to indicate that he 
did not apply the figure so literally as it is applied in 
Eph. 4:15, where Christ is declared to be the head of this 
body. Further, in Eph. 2:20 the Church is said to be a 
building, erected “on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” This is a statement natural to a Christian who 
looked back to the pioneering days of Christianity, and 
reverenced as heroes the apostolic missionaries and the im- 
passioned preachers by whom they were followed and 
reverently realized that the self-denying labors of these 
men had laid the foundation of the Church. Such a man 
might employ the language of Ephesians, but not St. 
Paul. Hear him saying to the Corinthians, “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ” (i Cor. 3:11). He could speak of himself as a 
laborer on God’s farm, and as a workman on God’s build- 
ing, but to call himself a part of the foundation of that 
building and to think of Christ as only as one stone in its 
foundation, was, I believe, for him impossible. Further, 
of the 155 verses in the Epistle to the Ephesians, seventy- 
eight, or exactly half, contain expressions or thoughts or 
both, identical "vrith or borrowed from Colossians. Not 
only so, but every diapter is honeycombed with expres- 
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sions identical with those in other epistles of St. Paul.^ 
The letter was evidently written, therefore, by one who 
had saturated himself in the Pauline epistles and was espe- 
cially attracted by the Epistle to the Colossians. Professor 
Goodspeed believes that its author was the Christian who 
gathered the epistles of St Paul into a collection.® EQs 
theory is that this man, on reading the Book of Acts, 
conceived the idea of gathering the letters of its hero 
into a body, and, having done so and copied them, he 
composed Ephesians as an introduction to them. Be this 
as it may, the author of Ephesians, though he lived later 
than St. Paul, was one of the choicest of spirits. The 
heights of aspiration and the beauty of expression exhibited 
in the prayer in Eph. 3:14-21, beginning, “for this cause 
I bow my knees” are not surpassed in the whole New 
Testament. Nevertheless it seems clear that he wrote 
after the Apostles were dead, at a time when the Church 
as an organization was assuming greater importance in 
Christian consciousness — an importance which this au- 
thor’s composition helped to increase. 

V 

Another Epistle of this period, called forth by the 
persecutions which Christians were suffering, was the 
First Epistle of St. Peter. It is addressed to Christians 

^ See E. J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians, Chicago, 1933, pp. 
83-163, where the material from the various epistles is arranged in parallel 
columns. 

*See E. J. Goodspeed, Ne^ Solutions of New Testament Problems, 
Chicago, Z927, chapters 1 and XL 
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in the provinces of Pontus, Gaktia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, named in that order. It was written to encourage 
Christians who were being systematically persecuted just 
because they were Christians, as ch. 4:13-1 5 shows. Chris- 
tians were classed with murderers, thieves, and evildoers. 
As Ramsay perceived more than forty years ago, this was 
not possible before the year 81 a. d., and the situation pre- 
supposed may not have occurred until some years later. 
Ramsay also realized that St Peter could not have written 
the letter if he were martyred in the reign of Nero. That 
St. Peter was not the author would seem to be made 
clear by ch. 5:1: “The presbyters, therefore, among you 
I eidiort, who am a fellow-presbyter, and a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ” — a passage which, on the supposi- 
tion of Petrine authorship, contains two discrepancies. St. 
Peter was an apostle, not a presbyter. The functions of 
the two were as distinct during the first century as those 
of a missionary bishop and a vestryman are today. Further, 
St. Peter was not a witness of the sufferings of Christ; 
he was one of those of whom it was said, “They all forsook 
him and fled.” In the speeches attributed to St. Peter in 
the Acts, he six times calls himself a 'mtness of the Resur- 
rection, which was true, but never a witness of his suffer- 
ings. Streeter, following a suggestion of Hamack, is of 
the opinion that originally that portion of the document 
between ch. 1:3 and 4:11 was the sermon of a bishop ca- 
presiding presbyter to a group of newly baptized persons, 
while ch. 4:12-5:11 is a pastoral letter, written perhaps 
two or three years later by the author of the sermon. Still 
later, ch. i :i, 2 and ch. 5:12-14 wa-e added by an editor 
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who combined them, to give wider currency to documents 
already highly valued for their intrinsic worth. This 
theory is frankly conjectural, but it would account for 
the frets. Whether true or not, the Epistle was written by 
someone who knew St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and 
who also knew and drew largely upon the Epistle to the 
Ephesians.® Its date is accordingly doubtless later than 
the gathering of the Pauline Epistles into a collection. 
It probably belongs to the period between 8i and 96 a. d. 
Its author not only knew the Pauline Epistles but was 
profoundly influenced by St. Paul’s thought. His concep- 
tion of the way the Cross of Christ affected the forgive- 
ness of sins, as expressed in i Pet. 2:24, is, when analyzed, 
identical with that of St. Paul which we traced in a former 
lecture. If the statement in ch. 5:12 that the document 
was written by Silvanus represents a historical fact, it 
would be easy to explain this reflection of Pauline thought, 
since Silvanus was for a time a companion of St. Paul, 
but it is diflicult, from what is said of Silvanus in the 
Book of Acts, to think of him as the presbyter of a local 
church. We have to remember that the presbyterate was 
at this period an office of considerably less dignity than 
that of evangelist or prophet. However obscure the prob- 
lems connected with the origin of the Epistle may be, it 
is, nevertheless, one of the noble Christian documents of 
the New Testament, and affords us some of the most 
precious glimpses into the struggles and aspirations of 
Christians of the last quarter of the first century. 

s For proof sec Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the Neva Testa^ 
ment, pp. 3S2 f. 
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VI 

Another work, the composition of which fell in this 
period, is the Gospel according to Matthew — a gospel 
which reflects the growing emphasis which, as years 
passed, was being placed upon the Church and upon Apos- 
tolic authority, and which also records Christ’s words to 
St. Peter, which were later to play such a part in the 
claims of the church at Rome. While all this is true, its 
author was a Jew, who was deeply interested in the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy and added many editorial notes, 
calling attention to such fulfilments to earlier traditions. 
He also exhibits the somewhat somber Hebraic outlook 
on life in contrast to the more joyous Hellenistic out- 
look of St. Luke. Where the compiler of this Gospel lived, 
we cannot be certrin. A number of scholars have in recent 
years guessed that he lived in or near Antioch in northern 
Syria, and on the whole this seems probable. 

Although the author of this Gospel was a Jew, he had 
caught the spirit of the universal sweep of the Gospel. He 
portrays the risen Christ as commanding his followers to 
*‘make disciples of all the nations.” Further, he alone of 
all the writers in the New Testament employs the Trini- 
tarian baptismal formula, “In the imme of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 28:19). 
When the Book of Acts was written, Christians baptized 
amply “In the name of the Lord Jesus.” This formula, 
as well as the ecclesiastical outlook of the book, is a mai^ 
of its comparatively late date. 

The author of the Gospel of Matthew followed, in 
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composing his work, the method that St. Luke had em-' 
ployed in composing his Gospel} he used previously ex- 
isting documentary sources. One of these was St. Mark’s 
Gospel which he possessed in its final form. In other 
wor^, he used the last edition of it, thus admitting into 
his Gospel the materials in St. Mark that Luke did not 
have. He also had before him and employed the document 
Q which he possessed in its original form. Neither the 
expansions of this document, which it is supposed that 
St. Luke made at Caesarea, nor the Gospel of Luke itself 
were known to him. He did possess, however, a docu- 
ment containing material which was accessible to neither 
St. Mark nor St. Luke — a document which the re- 
searches of recent years is gradually disclosing — and 
which scholars represent by the symbol M, because it was 
employed only by Matthew.* Tliis source had clearly 
been compiled by some Christian of the Jewish party 
during the controversy over the Gentile mission, between 
the years 43 and 64 a. d. Perhaps the tradition was that 
the coUecdon of sayings in M was made by the Apostle 
Matthew. If so, it was the employment of this document 
which led to the naming of the resultant compilation “The 
Go^)el according to Matthew.” Be that as it may, it was 
from this document M that some of the most valued of 
our Lord’s teaching in that compilation which we call 
“The Sermon on the Mount” was taken. Beddes these 
three sources the compiler of Matthew employed a source 
which gave an account of our Lord’s birth and infancy. 

^ Cf. E. D« Burton, Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 
V, Ciiicago, 1904, p. 233 ff.; H. B. Streeter, The Four Gospels, N. 
1925, du IX; R. H. Rosch£, Mcctthevfs Special Source (not yet 
pubfiahed). 
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Most scholars have believed that this source difiEered from 
the one employed by St. Luke, the composition of which 
we have attributed to ApoUos. So far as the first chapter 
of Matthew is concerned, I could easily believe that it 
was the author’s modification of the source attributed to 
Apollos, the modifications having been made by the com- 
piler for reasons which we can, I believe, readily discern. 
The material, however, contained in ch. 2 is without 
parallel elsewhere in the New Testament, and must have 
been derived from a special source, oral or written. 

This author’s method of treating his sources was just 
the opposite of that employed by St. Luke. St. Luke fitted 
his materials together in blocks, so as to break up the 
continuity of a source as little as was compatible with 
combination. The author of St. Matthew treated his ma- 
terials topically, culling from his sources and combining 
ethical teachings of Jesus, thus compoang what we call 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” again gathering into one 
collection stories of miracles, as in Matt. chs. 8, 9, and 
still again making collections of parables as in ch. 13. It 
thus happens that his sources were completely torn asun- 
der. Since we still possess one of them, the Gospel of 
Mark, in its original form, it is easy to discern his method. 

Perhaps the author of the Gospel of Matthew had 
been a catechist, whose duty it had been for years to in- 
struct recently baptized persons in the precepts of the 
Goq)el and who had arranged it by subjects. Bdng a 
devout Jew he grouped the laws of the New Covenant 
into five collections, just as the laws of the Pentateuch 
and the psalms of the Psalter had each been collected 
into five books. In the Goq>el of Matthew each of these 
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.five collections is mariced by a statement of what hap- 
pened, when Jesus had fimshed the teaching contained 
in the section just preceding. Thus in Mt. 7:28, 29, which 
concludes the section beginning with the Baptism of 
John, we read: “When Jesus ended these words, the 
multitudes were astonished.” The section (ch. 8:1-1 1:1) 
begins by telling what Jesus did when he came down from 
the mountain, and ends by saying, “When Jesus made an 
end of commanding his twelve disdpies, he departed 
thence to teach and to preach in their cities.” The third 
section (chs. 11:2-13:53), concludes with the statement, 
“When Jesus had finished these parables, he departed 
thence, and came into his own coimtry.” The fourth sec- 
tion, (Ml 15:54-19:1) concludes thus, “When Jesus had 
finished these words, he departed from Galilee and came 
into the borders of Judsea beyond Jordan.” The last sec- 
tion (chs. 19:2—26:1) ends with the words, “When Jesus 
had finished aU these words he said to his disciples . . .” 
The author of the Gospel seems not to have known Sl 
L uke’s Gospel, which had, in my opinion, been composed 
some twenty years before. If he had been a catechist, when 
he came to the decision to put his teachings into the form 
of a Go^el, all he had to do was to prefix a prologue, 
telling how Jesus came into the world and of his rela- 
tions with John the Baptist, and, as an epilogue, Sl Mark’s 
Pasaon Narrative, which told of the end of Jesus’ earthly 
life. I believe that somehow so we rightly envision the 
gene^ of the Go^el according to St. Matthew. 

The source M, which the author employed, contained 
some strong sayings as to the validity of the Jewish law. 
“TiU heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
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shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things be 
accomplished.” “Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets j I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
(See Mt. 5:17, 18.) Such sayings were congeiual to the 
heart of the compiler of the Gospel. The events of the 
life of Christ were fulfilmenis of Old Testament prophe- 
cies, and though Jesus, as this evangelist records, said 
again and again, “Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, . . . but I say unto you,” this author re- 
garded the new requirements of Jesus, not as an aimul- 
ment, but as a fulfilling of the old. Doubtless it was his 
delight in tracing fulfilments of prophecy that helped to 
make the Gospel of Matthew the most popular of the 
four in the Church at large during centuries that fol- 
lowed. Such conceptions were especially congenial to the 
point of view of the world of that time — ^non-Christians 
as well as Christians. 

Although some of the early collections of sayings of 
Jesus had been made in Arammc, all our Gospels, includ- 
ing that of St. Matthew, were ■written in Greek. One mark 
of the late date of the Gospel is that the Aramaic word 
*edhah or k^mshtUy is twice represented in the Gospel by 
the Greek ekklesiay the regular Christian word for 
“church,” and not by the earlier Jewish-Greek sunagoge. 
Further, the Church is represented in ch. 18:17 as having 
authority. One who fails to listen to that authority may 
be regarded as a Gentile or a publican. In this same con- 
tejct in words which are represented as addressed to Jesus’ 
disdples, they are told, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven.” “Bindii^ and “loosing” 
were Jewish phrases for gi’ring authoritative interpreta- 
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tions of the Law of God. Their use here implies a recog- 
nition of the ability of the Apostles to speak as the repre- 
sentatives of God’s authority. In ch. 16:19 this Gospel 
represents these same words as addressed to St. Peter, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven,” etc. This may be said to represent the primacy 
of St. Peter, but not the primacy as Rome has interpreted 
it. The saying in its earliest form in Aramaic was probably 
written before the Gospel had reached Rome at all, and 
represented the feeling of a Jewish Christian, as he re- 
called the saying that Christ had founded his Church as 
a Jewish synagogue (i. e., as a branch of Judaism), and 
that St. Peter, not St. Paul, was its ideal exponent and rep- 
resentative. In its wording it simply states that St. Peter 
was the first to recognize the Mesaahship of Jesus, which 
they all immediately accepted, and so was the first to 
gain the spiritual authority which they all came almost at 
once to share. The author of the Gospel had no thought 
of such claims as the papacy has erected on his founda- 
tion, but he does write with a Church consciousness, and 
with a realization that the Apostles, because of their near- 
ness to Jesus and because he had especially instructed 
them, wa-e qualified to exercise unique authority in the 
Church. 


VII 

Somewhere about the year 90 a. d., at any rate before 
the end of the reign of Domitian, our New Testament 
Book of Revelation came into its present form. The de- 
nimdation of certmn phases of gnostidsm in its first three 
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chapters, and its testimony to the inroads the forms of 
that heresy were making in the churches of Asia, are evi- 
dence that these chapters were shaped in part by the 
combat with this influential element of the thought of 
this period. The whole tone of the book incflcates that it 
was produced in a time of persecution. The messages to 
the seven churches of Asia bear witness that its author 
lived in that province, probably at Ephesus. Opinions as 
to the structure and interpretation of this book are almost 
as numerous as its interpreters have been. Someone has 
said that its study “either finds a man mad or leaves him 
so.” Scholars are now pretty well agreed that it contains 
materials earlier than the date of its fijoal composition, 
which were reworked and reminted by its author, but 
when they come to specifying what these materials are, 
they are as far from agreement as most madmen. Person- 
ally, though perhaps mad, I am persuaded that the great 
bulk of the book, apart from chapters 1-3 and portions 
of chs. 19-22, was composed before the year 70 a. d., 
and that the earliest portion of it originated in the year 
40 A. D. The latter date is indicated by Rev. 1 1 .7, 8, 14, 
and the former, by Rev. 17:9, lO. I am further convinced 
‘that about half of the naaterial was originally of Jevdsh 
composition.® Be this as it may, the Book of Revelation, 
apart from chapters 1-3, is an expression of a mighty 
influence that survived from the first decades of Chris- 
tianity. In the first lecture it was pointed out how apoc- 

® C. A. 'Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, New York, 1895, chs. IX- 
XVI, and G. A. Barton, “The Apocalypse and Recent Criticism” in the 
American Journal of Theology, II (189S), 77^-Sox. 
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alyptic hopes filled the minds of the Apostles to the 
exclusion of all thought of a world mission for them- 
selves, and in another lecture something was said of 
the fact that Jewish apocalyptic was the pioneer philosophy 
of history. An English scholar has recently shown how the 
apocalyptists, talcin g myth and ritual thought-patterns 
that had been potent in the east for millennia, but which 
had been largely pushed into the backgroiuid in Judaism, 
because of a fath in God that creates “from its own wred: 
the thing it contemplates,” took these patterns “in their 
‘last giddy hour of dread endurance’ ” and wove them 
into a system of philosophy of history that helped to sus- 
tain their faith, and girded them for heroic deeds and 
martyrdom. In that atmosphere Christianity had been 
born. The new faith had never sloughed it o£F. While St- 
Paul apparently outgrew it, he never discarded its vo- 
cabulary, and though the author of the Fourth Gospel 
discards it in his Gospel, in his First Epistle he still writes 
as though it were real. In the minds of the greatest Chris- 
tian thinkers its inadequacy was becoming apparent, but 
it was a philosophy so simple, so expectant of miracle, and 
one which so appealed to the unregenerate desire for venge- 
ance latent in the breast of even every Christian, that 
it died very slowly. The compilation in the Book of 
Revelation, which gathers up and reinterprets much of the 
most forceful and vivid apocalyptic of the first century 
from both Jewish and Christian sources, is the last and 
greatest expression of it in the New Testament. As Chil- 
iasm it lived on sporadically in the early Church, and 
through the influence of the Bible survives in some Chris- 
tian circles to the present day, but the Book of Revela- 
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tion was, for Christians,® its last, its most brilliant, and 
its expiring flame of influence. 

VIII 

Somewhere between 90 and 115 a. d, there lived at 
Ephesus the Author of the Fourth Gospel, the greatest 
Christian genius of this period. In the shaping of the 
thought of the Christian world his influence is fully as 
great as that of St. Paul. What his name was, we do not 
know. That he was not John the son of Zebedee is now 
generally recognized by competent scholars. Indeed, if 
that John were martyred in the year 62 a. d., he could 
not have written this Gospel. That he was not the John 
who saw the visions of the Book of Revelation is also 
the judgment of present-day scholarship. The thought of 
the two books is mutually exclusive. I am inclined to agree 
with those scholars who attribute its compoation to John 
the Presbyter, who was distinguished from John the 
Apostle by Papias, as Eusebius ^ long ago perceived. The 
same author composed the three epistles which pass under 
the name of John. 

For our present purpose the influence which molded 
the Gospel are of greater importance than the name of 
its author. Of course the great motive which prompted 
the composition of the Epistles and Gospel of John was 
the love of Jesus Christ and the desire to lead all men 
to reverence and worship him, but while this supreme 


^ One Jewfsh apocalypse, The Rest of the Words of Baruch, dates from 
132-135 A.D. 

^ Ecclesiastical History, IH, 39. 
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motive shines throughout these documents, a number of 
minor spedal motives are apparent as one reads. These 
minor motives were due to special conditions of thought 
and practice among those who composed the environment 
of the writer. 

One of the most palpable of these motives was opposi- 
tion to gnostidsm. This stands out clearly and undeniably 
in the First Epistle of St. John. The errorists denounced 
in that Epistle were the type of gnostic known as Docetisls. 
They held that Christ, an emanation from the God of 
purity, was not really incarnate in the man Jesus, who 
was, like other human bdngs, corrupt flesh; he only 
seemed, to be. Christ did not, therefore, really suffer on 
the Cross, he only seemed to suffer. This, in the Epistle, 
our author denounced as a denial that “Jesus Christ had 
come in the flesh.” While in the Gospel his polemic is 
not so pointed, it is none the less real. “In the beginning 
was the Logos, or Word; the Logos was of the same sub- 
stance as God, and the Logos became flesh and taber- 
nacled among us.” Note that he, after the manner of St. 
Paul, combats gnostidsm by so interpreting the nature 
of Christ as to cut the ground from beneath gnostidsm. 

Another of the aims of this author was to show up 
the perversity of the Jews. By the time this Gospel was 
written the Church and the Synagogue had been long 
separated. We learn from Irenseus that at Ephesus a Jew 
named Cerinthus was an ardent leader of opposition 
against the Christians — an opposition that had been con- 
tinuous from the days of St. Paul. It was Trophimus, 
an Ephesian Jew, who had caused St. Paul’s arrest in 
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Jerusalem (Acts 21:29). It thus came about that Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, Herodians, and the rest are absent 
from the pages of St. John, and we hear only of Jews, 
and to these Jesus is reported to have said, “Ye are of 
your father, the devil” (John 8:44). 

Still another purpose of the writer was to convince the 
devotees of the sect of John the Baptist, which had been 
in Ephesus since the days of St. Paul (Acts 19:3), and 
which the researches of recent years have shown to have 
persisted long afterward and finally to have been ab- 
sorbed, in part at least, in Mandseanism, that John had 
himself recognized his mission as temporary, and that 
John had borne definite and effective witness to the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

Yet another aim of the author would seem to have 
been to combat the Stoic doctrine that the Logos was 
simply divine reason, and that man could accomplish his 
own salvation. Our author makes the Logos personal, 
and everlasting life is obtained by faith in Christ 

Further, as one stucfies the Gospel carefully he detects 
the influence, through rivalry and opposition, of the 
mystery religions that were so popular at that period. 
These m}^tery religions held out the hope of an immortal 
life through union with a god — a union achieved through 
the eating of the flesh of a sacred victim. In contradistinc- 
tion to such teaching our author is at great pains, in both 
Gospel and Epistle, to insist that eteri^ life is God’s 
gift, that it consists of knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ whom he sent, that he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life and that he that believeth not on 
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the Son shall not see life, and that the only sacred meal 
that gives life is the eating of the flesh of the Son and 
the drinking of his blood. 

The influences thus far mentioned came from without 
Christianityj there were others that came from within. 
When our author wrote, the Apostles had all passed away, 
and the first waves of enthusiasm which had swept Chris- 
tianity forward had subsided. In every religion such 
creative periods are followed by organization and institu- 
tionalism. We have previously noted how in this period 
Christians were falling back upon the Church and its au- 
thority. This our author perceived, and he approved of it. 
He takes pains in his Gospel to emphasize the idea although 
he never employs the word ekklesia. He does tell us, 
though, that our Lord in his last great prayer prayed 
not only for his immediate disciples, but “for them also 
who believe on me through their word,” thus looking 
forward to an unending succession of believers in the 
Church. This Church was to include Gentiles. “Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also I 
must bring, . . . and they shall become one flock” (John 
io:i6). This universal church is, however, to be quite 
distinct from the world. It is to be in the world (“I pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of the world”) 
but not of it (“they are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world”). The author accordingly believed in a 
universalism with limitations. Some of all nations would 
be in the Church, but there would always be a “world” 
outride the Chmxh. This was a limitation of the teachings 
of the Master. A church must have officers who have 
authority, and to this our author has no objection. He 
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tells US (John 20:23) that the risen Jesus srid to the 
Apostles, “whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain they are re- 
tained.” 

While the Author of the Fourth Gospel believed in 
the Church, he did not believe in a static Church, or in a 
faith “once for all delivered to the saints.” He held that 
the Master had promised the Spirit, which should lead 
into all the truth, and that the Spirit would teach his 
disciples the many things that Christ would have said to 
them, had they been able to bear them when he was in 
the flesh (John 16:12, 13). Revelation was to be pro- 
gressive. 

While all this is true (and the theme might be greatly 
elaborated) the author quietly endeavors to correct an 
undue emphasis upon the sacraments as having in them- 
selves a magical potency. That idea was creeping into 
the Church of his time. It was this tendency that led his 
contemporary, Ignatius of Antioch, to speak of the Eu- 
charist as “the medicine of immortality (Ad. Eph. 20:2). 
St. John did not approve of this, but his method of show- 
ing his disapproval is peculiarly his own. In his account 
of the Last Supper he omits the account of the institution 
of the rite altogether. Instead he tells us how Jesus 
washed the disciples’ feet, as though he woidd say that the 
Master’s parting legacy was not a ceremonial sacrament, 
but an example of lowly service. The author’s treatment 
of the Eucharist is found in the rixth chapter of his 
Gospel in a discourse which he tells us Jesus delivered 
on the feeding of the five thousand. There, as we have 
already noted, he tells us that Jesus said, “Except ye eat 
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the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood ye have 
not life in yoiirselves.” He goes on, however, to say that 
Jesus said, “It is the Spirit that quickenethj the flesh 
profiteth nothing; the words that I have spoken unto 
you are spirit, and are life.” Not magic received through 
a material substance, but the possession of the Spirit of 
the living God, mediated through Christ, was the life- 
giving reality. Yet there is no hint that the partaking of 
the symbols of the flesh and blood should be discon- 
tinued. The author’s effort seems rather to have been di- 
rected to the prevention of the loss of the spiritual reality 
through the degradation of the symbols in Christian 
thought to substances charged with magical potency as in 
the mystery religions. His attitude toward Baptism is not 
so clear, but it is he alone of all the evangelists who tells 
us that “Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples” 
(John 4:2). 

Much effort has been made by scholars to determine 
from what sources the author derived the information 
contained in his Gospel. It has become clear that he knew 
and made considerable use of the Gospel of Mark, and 
that he knew but made less use of the Gospel of Luke. He 
was apparently unacquainted with the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. Scholars are not agreed as to whether we can or 
cannot detect in the Gospel a special Johannine source. 
Personally I am inclined to agree with Streeter, that it 
would be as easy to reconstruct a pig from a st ring of 
sausages as to reconstruct its sources from the Gospel of 
John. 

Time forbids our following the topic further, but 
enough has been said to indicate the influences which led 
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the Gospel of John to take the form that it has. Chris- 
tianity, in its syncretistic and polyglot environment, had 
reached a parting of the ways. It must receive a universal 
— a cosmic — interpretation or gradually die away. This 
inspired genius gave it the new and necessary interpreta- 
tion. He so told the story of the Son of God as to meet 
the various currents of thought of his time and to com- 
mend Christ as the supreme revelation of the Father 
and the one hope of man to all sorts and conditions of 
men. The modern reader instinctively feels that, however 
freely historical facts may sometimes be dealt with, never- 
theless the Fourth Gospel interprets the mind of Christ 
better than any of the other three. 

IX 

The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, commonly called 
the Pastoral Epistles, although attributed to St. Paul and 
in part based on some genuine notes written by the Apostle, 
have been conclusively shown to belong to the period we 
are considering.® We cannot date their composition ex- 
actly, but their author lived in the same general period 
as the Author of the Fourth Gospel and Ignatius of Anti- 
och. Like them he was confronted with the inroads of 
gnosticism, and like them he attempted to stem its on- 
coming tide. Unable to meet gnostic thought intellectually 
as the author of the Fourth Gospel did, like Ignatius he 
fell back upon authority. While the author of the Pasttnrals 

^See £. Y. Hincks, ^*The Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles** in 
Journal of Biblical lAteraiure, XVI (XS97), 94-1x7, and P. N. Harrison, 
The Problem of the Paetond Epistles, Oxford, 19a x. 
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has less passion than Ignatius, his system of thought is 
more complete and coherent. In asserting the reality of 
the facts of Christ’s life against the docetic errors, Ignatius 
at times falls into a strain that reminds us of the Roman 
Baptismal Formula, which afterward grew into the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The author of the Pastorals was acquainted 
with a “form of sound words” which embodied the true 
^th. He speaks of “the faith” in an objective way as 
something that could be “kept” (see i Tim. i:iOj 2 Tim. 
i:i3j 4;3j Tit. 1:9, 135 2:1, 2} i Tim. 1:9} 3:95 5:8} 
6:iOj 2 Tim. 4:7). Further, the author of the Pastorals 
held this faith because it had been handed down from the 
Apostles } one believed it because one knew from whom 
one had received it 5 it was to be committed to faithful men 
and so passed on to the future (see i Tim. 6:20} 2 Tim. 
1:13} 3:14). Here we have the first formulation of the 
doctrine of Apostolic Tradition of which such use was 
made later by Irenseus and Tertullian. 

Like Ignatius the author believes in the threefold min- 
istry of the Church: fashops, presb3^ers, and deacons. 
While he does not assert the rights of the monarchical 
episcopate with the passion of Ignatius, he assumes that 
the bishop is the head of the Church and that he may sit 
in judgment on presbyters (i Tim. 5:19). He devotes 
considerable space to describing the qualifications of one 
who aspires to the oflice of bishop (i Tim. 3:1-7). In 
the Pastorals, however, the bishop is only an officer of the 
Church. It is the Church which is the “piUar and bulwark” 
of the truth (i Tim. 3:15). This Church is equipped not 
only with its threefold ministry, but has an order of of- 
ficial widows, enrolled as such (i Tim. 5:9), who doubt- 
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less ministered to the sick and needy as district nurses now 
do. In all this the author radiates an atmosphere very 
difiFerent from St. Paul’s. If time permitted, it could be 
shown that his conception of good works was quite un- 
Pauline. Perhaps his most startling un-Pauline statement, 
in view of St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation by faith, is the 
statement (i Tim. 2:15) that, under certain conditions, 
women may be saved by childbearing! 

Time forbids further citation, but enough has been 
said to show how the conditions of life and thought at the 
turn of the first century led one who lacked the intel- 
lectual power and mystical insight of the Author of the 
Fourth Gospel to fall back on the Church, tradition, and 
creed as his guide in the maze of life. The great majority 
of Christians, while they have admired and reverenced 
the author of the Foxirth Gospel, have felt greater kinship 
with the author of the Pastorals. 

X 

Over the three remaining books of the New Testament 
we need not, for our present purpose, delay long. The so- 
called Epistle of James would not, but for the superscrip- 
tion, be thought of as an Epistle at all. It is really a moral 
address after the manner of the Greek diatribe.* Its author 
was a Jewish Christian, who knew St Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans and did not approve of its teaching. He tfid 
not, however, belong to any of the Jewish-Christian types 
of St Paul’s time. He has no word to say of the value of 

*See J. H. Ropes^ James in the Intemadonal Critic^ Commentary, 
pp« Z0--Z5. 
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the Jewish dietary laws, of drcumdsion, or of the value 
of the temple service. He wrote after the destruction of 
Jerusalem when, for Christians, those questions had been 
forever settled. To him Christianity is a new law — the 
perfect law of liberty. He had no use for a faith that was 
not manifested in works. The calmness with which he 
writes would lead one to think that the destruction of 
Jerusalem lay far behind him. His letter breathes the 
atmosphere of the period between icxd and 125 a. d. The 
author nowhere claims to be an Apostle, and dearly was 
not. His composition only slowly won its way to a place 
in the New Testament Canon, and then it succeeded only 
on the mistaken supposition that it was composed by 
James, the Lord’s brother. 

The Epistle of Jude was, like the Pastoral Epistles, 
called forth by the inroads of gnostidsm. It was written 
later than the Pastoral Epistles, which its author quotes 
as of Apostolic authority (see Jude, 17, 18. Cf. i Tim. 
5:1} 2 Tim. 3:1). Unlike the author of the Pastorals, he 
has no method either of creed or Church by which to op- 
pose error. His one weapon is denundation. The author 
calls himself simply Jude, the brother of James, and, as 
in the case of the Episde of James, his letter slowly won 
its way to a place in the Canon because it came to be ac- 
cepted as the work of our Lord’s brother Jude, or Judas. 
We learn, however, from Eusebius,^® who got his in- 
formation from Hegesippus, that in the reign of Domitian 
the only kindred of our Lord who could then be found 
were two grandsons of Jude, who were small farmers in 
Palestine. As Jude was represented on earth only by 

^^Ecclesiastical History, III, ao. 
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grandsons some thirty years before our Epistle of Jude 
was composed, it is dear that some other Judas must have 
been its author. 

The Second Episde of Peter, which is dearly a pseud- 
onymous work, was, hke the Epistle of Jude, called forth 
in part by gnostidsm. The author’s method of combating 
it is, like Jude’s, simple denunciation. Indeed he knew 
Jude’s letter, and copied its vigorous arraignment of 
gnostic errors into his own.’^ The author had, however, 
another motive for writing. The Aposdes had been long 
dead and the second coming of Christ had not occurred. 
The unbelieving were making mockery of Christian hopes 
(2 Pet. 3:4). A part, therefore, of the author’s purpose 
was to point out that God’s conception of days and years 
is not like ours, and that his promises are sure, even 
though we misunderstand them. Second Peter, written 
perhaps about 150 a. d., at a time when St. Paul’s Episdes 
had been canonized and were already placed on a par 
with the Old Testament Scriptures (2 Pet. 3:15, 16), is 
the latest book in the New Testament. 

XI 

Our task is completed. Our review of the influences 
reflected in the books of the New Testament that were 
composed after 70 a. d. abundandy proves the thesis that, 
after the Aposdes had passed away and the Christians 
were confronted by the inroads of syncretistic thought and 
the competition of the mystery religions, they fell back 

For proof, use the parallel colunma in Moffatt’s Introduction to the 
Lit, of the N. T,, p. 348 f. 
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more and more on the Church as an organization, on its 
traditions as a body of teaching, on its ministry, especially 
its bishops, as successors of the Apostles, and so institution- 
alized Christianity. Under the circumstances it was doubt- 
less a necessary process. Few Christians were able to 
think clearly and successfully. This has been true, not 
only of Christians, but of the devotees of other religions 
in every age. The Author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
great exception, but to him the Church, its oneness, and 
its separateness from the world was one of Christ’s most 
precious legacies. It is dilHcult to see how, unless Chris- 
tianity had been institutionalized, it could have survived 
all these centuries. Modern psychology is now teaching 
us that we are soda! beings j we cannot even be persons 
alone, much less be saved alone. An institution may be so 
exalted as to crush morality, ethics, individualism, and 
personality, and this has sometimes happened in the 
Church. On the other hand, an institution that conserves 
the best aspiration and teaching that the past has achieved, 
fosters high aspiration, ethical endeavor, and personal 
consecration in the present, and helps to keep the mind 
open to the leading of the Spirit into new fields of thought, 
of service, and of sacrifice for the future is indispensable 
to the best life of man. So, in his providence, God evolved 
the Church. 
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A. D. 

The Day of Pentecost end of May 30 

Appointment of Deacons July (?) 3 ^ 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen October (?) 30 

Conversion of St. Paul December (?) 30 

St. Paul in Arabia 31 to 32 

St. Paul returns to Jerusalem 32 or 33 

Caligula tries to erect his statue in the Temple 39 to 40 

St. Barnabas brings Saul to Antioch 43 

Martyrdom of James son of Zebedee 44 

Death of Herod Agrippa I 44 

Composition of the document Q 40 to 47 

Barnabas, Saul, and Titus carry alms to Jerusalem 46 

First missionary journey 47 

Composition of the Epistle to the Galatians 48 

Apostolic Council at Jerusalem 49 

Composition of the document M 49 to 60 

Second missionary journey 50 to 52 

Composition of the first edition of St. Mark’s Gospel .... 50 or 51 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians 50 to 5 1 

The conversion of ApoUos 53 

Third missionary journey 53 to 58 

Composition of the account of the birth and infancy of 

Jesus 53 to 58 

St. Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthians 55 to 57 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 5 ^ 

St. Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem 5® 
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St. Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea 58 to 6o 

Composition of the first draft of St. Luke 58 to 60 

The voyage, shipwreck, and arrival at Rome 60 to 6 1 

Imprfeonment at Rome 6 1 to 63 

Composition of second draft of St. Luke 61 to 62 

Composition of the Epistles to Philemon, Colossians, 

and the Philippians 61 to 63 

Martyrdom of James the Lord’s brother and John son 

of Zebedee 62 

Composition of the Acts of the Apostles 62 to 63 

St. Paul’s release 63 

St. Peter and St. Paul martjTed by Nero 64 

Composition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 65 to 70 

Second edition of St. Mark 68 to 70 

Destruction of Jerusalem 70 

Composition of First Peter 81 to 90 

Composition of the Gospel of Matthew 85 to 90 

Composition of the Epistle to the Ephesians - 85 to 95 

Compilation of the Book of Revelation 90 to 96 

First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 96 

The Gospel and Epistles of John 90 to no 

The Pastoral Epistles cir. no 

Epistles of Ignatius . — - 1 10 to 115 

Epistle of James 100 to 125 

Epistle of Jude 120 to 130 

Second Epistle of Peter cir. 150 
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